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Chronicle 


Home News.—Congress reassembled after the Christ- 
mas recess on January 4. The discord between the Ad- 
ministration and the insurgent Republicans was immedi- 
ately apparent. The latter were maneu- 
vered into the position of desiring an 
extra session after March 4 for itself, 
while the insurgents accused the regular Republicans of 
scheming to block the progressive legislation which was 
pending concerning unemployment insurance, bus regu- 
lation, utility regulation, Muscle Shoals, and other meas- 
ures. The action of 500 Arkansas farmers in demanding 
food brought the plight of the drought sufferers acutely 
before the country, and was expected to break down the 
President’s resistance to more extended relief. 

Speculation was rife concerning the forthcoming Wick- 
ersham report on the state of law enforcement in the 
country. In spite of reports to the contrary the most 
authoritative opinion before its publica- 
tion was that it would acknowledge that 
the enforcement of Prohibition had 
largely broken down throughout the country, but that it 
would recommend stricter measures of enforcement on 
the theory that the Amendment had never really been sin- 
cerely enforced by Government agencies. 


Congress 


Prohibition 


On January 5, Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, revived 
the ancient proposal that the United States buy from 
Mexico the peninsula of Lower California and a strip 
of Sonora, which would give the United 
States complete control of the mouth 
of the Colorado River, end the disputes 
Japanese designs of colonizing the peninsula. The New 
York Herald-Tribune revealed that after the War there 
was a proposal to make a three-cornered deal whereby 
Great Britain would cede British Honduras to Mexico, 
Mexico would cede Lower California to us, and we 
over water control of that stream, and check the alleged 
would remit part of the British debt. The newest Ashurst 
proposal was met with derision in Mexico, and the re- 
minder that the deal would involve a change in Mexico’s 
Constitution, which forbids any Government alienating 
any part of Mexico’s territory. 

It was revealed on January 6, by the Baltimore Sun, 
that the State Department had, in December, sent a se- 
vere note to Liberia, ordering that country to abolish 
slavery within its borders under penalty 
of the “ final alienation ” of the friendly 
feelings between the two countries. It 
was given out that the note did not refer to forced labor 
or peonage in Liberia itself, but to an organized slave 
trade going beyond the borders of the country under the 
guilty direction of Government officials. The League of 
Nations had been making a survey of slave conditions 
throughout the world, and its report on Liberia was ex- 
pected shortly. 

On January 8, Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Unemployment, 
testified before a Senate Committee that the number of 
totally unemployed throughout the na- 
tion was between four and five millions. 
He further claimed that the various con- 
struction programs for this year, with expenditures total- 
ing $2,500,000,000, were entirely adequate to meet the 
situation. Col. Woods asked for the abolition of many 
‘useless restrictions ” tying up Government expenditures. 


Lower 
California 


Liberia 


Unemployment 


Bolivia.—General elections took place on January 4, 
and incomplete but sufficiently definite returns gave Dr. 
Daniel Salamanca the Presidency and Jose Tejada Sarzano 
the Vice-Presidency by an overwhelm- 
ing majority over Sr. Bautista Saavedra. 
There was no contest for the Presidency 
and the campaign centered largely on the Vice-Presidency, 
as former President Saavedra waged a bitter contest. So 
far as Congress was concerned partial returns showed 
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that out of 70 seats in the Chamber of Deputies, 22 were 
won by the Liberals, 20 by genuine Republicans, and 9 
by Saavedra’s Republican faction. Of the 16 Senator- 
ships, 7 were won by the genuine Republicans, 5 by the 
Liberals, and 2 by the Saavedra group. The other seats 
remained uncertain, On January 5 the Government an- 
nounced that it had thwarted a revolutionary plot sched- 
uled to break out on the eve of the National elections. 


Cuba.—Arrests of suspected plotters against President 
Moncada’s Government continued and on January 3 
twenty-two members of the Students’ Directorate of the 
National University of Havana were 


Politics a 2 ‘ 
and taken into custody. The situation was 
Suger complicated by the initiation of a cam- 


paign of active opposition to the Chadbourne sugar law. 
Arson plots were discovered and in consequence the Gov- 
ernment issued orders to all military posts to exert the 
utmost vigilance at cane and mill properties and for 
soldiers to shoot to kill anyone setting fire to them. Dis- 
patches from Havana on January 7 stated fire had ac- 
tually been set to several plantations with a loss of more 
than 6,000,000 pounds of sugar cane. 


France.—Marshal Joseph Joffre, hero of the first bat- 
tle of the Marne and Commander-in-Chief of the French 
forces during the early years of the War, died in Paris, 
at the Hospital of St. John of God, on 


Death of : 
Marshal the morning of January 3, at the age of 
Joffre seventy-eight. He had been suffering 


from arthritis for a long time, and on December 19, com- 
plications required the amputation of his left leg above 
the knee. In accordance with his express wish, the news 
of his illness and operation was withheld till December 
27, when his condition became acute. He had received 
the last Sacraments on December 26, at the hands of the 
hospital chaplain, Pére Bellesoeur. During the following 
days he grew gradually weaker, sinking into a final coma 
two days before his death. The Government accorded him 
a state funeral, and after the Mass and last rites at the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame on January 7, the remains were 
borne to the Invalides, to rest beside the tomb of Marshal 
Foch until the completion of a family mausoleum at his 
former home in Louveciennes. During his last illness a 
stream of distinguished visitors, including the President, 
the Premier, the Nuncio, and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris, called at the hospital to inquire for the Marshal 
and offer their sympathy. All Paris was in mourning at 
his death, and countless throngs lined the way from Notre 
Dame to the Invalides, and listened to the eulogy pro- 
nounced by Louis Barthou, Minister of War. 


Germany.—In his response to the Government’s New 
Year’s greetings, President von Hindenburg pleaded for 
universal disarmament as an act of international justice 
to Germany and also as a means of in- 
suring world peace. On the same day 
was made public an open letter to the 
Reichswehr, signed by the President, in which he referred 
to the Reichswehr as “ the protector of internal and ex- 


World 
Peace 
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ternal peace and the firm supporter of the State.” Finance 
Minister Hermann Dietrich called on the Reich to stop 
paying doles. He asserted his faith in private economy 
and his disbelief in socialized industry, contending that 
unemployment insurance did not provide a solution for 
the most pressing problem of the day. The Finance Min- 
ister planned a reanimation of the whole industrial struc- 
ture, by reducing costs and causing a general lowering of 
prices, or concentrating on the manufacturing concerns 
which utilize raw products in their process. The sale of 
the Reich’s railroad holdings, the Reichbahn seven-per- 
cent preferred stock, revealed with clarity the Reich’s 
financial situation. The situation in the labor conflict 
in the Ruhr mining district was aggravated by Communist 
activity which resulted in about 40,000 miners striking in 
thirty-three shafts. The Socialist and Christian union 
leaders refused to be alarmed and insisted that the strike 
movement would slow down. The press, however, took 
the strike seriously enough to warn the Government and 
particularly Chancellor Bruening against driving the Ruhr 
industrialists into the anti-Government front. 





Great Britain.—During the first week of the new year, 
disputes flared up in the mining and textile industries 
and a serious danger of strike threatened in the railway 
system. The point at issue between the 
directors and workers of the four big 
railway systems was the announcement 
by the directors of a ten-per-cent reduction in wages and 
a revision of working hours. Efforts to negotiate the 
differences were in progress. The textile dispute affected 
the Lancashire district. During several months, the own- 
ers experimented with a new type of loom, assigning 
eight looms instead of four to each weaver. This “ more- 
looms-per-weaver ” system would lower production cost 
and enable the owners to compete in foreign markets. 
The weavers rejected the scheme when it was to be put 
in general operation. On January 5, a strike affecting 
upwards of 5,000 weavers was called in Lancashire. Con- 
ferences held between the owners and workers failed. 
The Burnley Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association unanimously recommended that all the mills 
be closed unless the strikers return to work in the mills 
affected. Should the Weavers’ Union fight the lockout, 
about 500,000 workers will be idle. 

The Coal Mines act of last year was the basis for the 
dispute in the South Wales mining area which came to 
a head also on January 5. The disagreements between 
Trouble miners and operators were much the 
in same as those which precipitated the 
Wales strike in Scotland in December last. The 
miners objected to the “ spread-over” plan (eight hours 
work on some days provided the total in a fortnight would 
not exceed ninety hours), and demanded a straight seven- 
and-one-half-hour day. The operators agreed to the 
shorter hours provided the workers accepted a reduction 
of one sixteenth in pay. Several conferences between the 
owners and the union officials failed. More than 140,000 
men in the South Wales district refused to work, and 
about the same number in Warwickshire threatened to 
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call a strike. The Miners’ Union appealed to the Govern- 
ment to intervene. Hearings were held by Emmanuel 
Shinwell, Minister for Mines, and William Graham, 
President of the Board of Trade, during which both own- 
ers and miners presented their claims. On January 7, 
Prime Minister MacDonald attacked the owners for their 
refusal to recognize the National Industrial Board, estab- 
lished under the Coal Mines act, as an arbiter. 

When the India Round Table Conference reassembled 
after the Christmas recess, the deadlock between the Mos- 
lem and Hindu delegates remained unbroken. The Hin- 

dus demanded the policy of joint electo- 
an rates in the proposed new Constitution, 

the Moslems wanted separate electorates 
under suitable safeguards. During the first week of Janu- 
ary, after several private and public sessions between the 
two groups, it was hoped that the Moslems would com- 
promise on the matter of joint electorates provided they 
would be guaranteed an increased proportional represen- 
tation in the legislatures of the provinces where they form 
a minority, and that they should retain their present 
legislative dominance in the provinces of Bengal and Pun- 
jab where they are in a majority. Both parties expressed 
themselves eager to reach an agreement, but they de- 
manded an agreement that would be acceptable to those 
in India whom they represented. The appointment of two 
new sub-committees indicated that the questions of the 
British army and the defense of India would soon be 
taken up by the Conference. The Labor Government 
promised to issue a declaration of its policy towards 
India before the end of the Conference. Lord Reading, 
in behalf of the Liberals, pledged Parliamentary support 
to the formula of autonomy for India being drawn up 
by the Conference, but the Conservative representative at 
the Conference, Sir Samuel Hoare, expressed grave 
doubts as to the workability of the proposed constitution. 


Guatemala.—The newly designated Provisional Presi- 
dent, Dr. Reyna Andrade, who was chosen by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly after the resignations of the incapacitated 
General Chacon and of Manuel Orellana, 
who had superseded him by a coup 
d'état, took office on January 2. A few 
days later the Washington Government telegraphed its 
recognition of the new Administration. It was under- 
stood that conditions were becoming normal. The Pro- 
visional President issued a call for Constitutional elec- 
tions to take place February 6, 7 and 8. 


Andrade 
Recognized 


Italy —Ten seaplanes, each carrying a crew of four, 
and led by Gen. Italo Balbo, head of the Royal Air Force, 
spanned the Atlantic on January 7, flying from Bolama, 
Sceathinns Portuguese Guinea, to Natal, Brazil. 
Cross The achievement in group flying was 
Atlantic widely heralded. A few hours later it 


became known that two other planes of the original squad- 
ron of twelve had met with accidents at the departure 
from Bolama, with the loss of five lives, and injuries to 
the other three members of the crews. Two planes, that 
replaced those that failed, were later forced down and 
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their crews rescued by nearby ships without further loss 
of life or injury. 


Mexico.—It was announced that the Permanent Com- 
mittee of Congress would shortly issue a call for Congress 
to meet to discuss the pending legislation for the new 
Labor Code. It will be recalled that 
during 1927-28, a very radical code gov- 
erning the relations between capital and 
labor was drawn up and submitted to Congress. Great 
opposition was expressed, especially by foreign employ- 
ers of labor, and the code was withdrawn, principally, 
it was thought, through the good offices of Ambassador 
Morrow. The new code was understood to be less rad- 
ical and more practical. The new session was also ex- 
pected to consider the new bond agreement drawn up 
by Finance Minister Montes de Oca and Thomas W. 
Lamont. The railroad consolidation was another sub- 
ject of discussion. 


Labor Code 


Nicaragua.—On New Year’s Day Sandinistas, in a 
surprise assault upon a group of American marines, killed 
eight and seriously wounded two others, with casualties 
on their side of eleven dead and four 
wounded. Two days later another ban- 
dit ambush wounded two other Ameri- 
can marines. This was the first serious clash with San- 
dinistas since November when insurgents attacked a 
Nicaraguan National Guard outpost at Matignas killing 
five. The increase in banditry was considered to be due 
to the lack of work in the Northern provinces in addi- 
tion to the Sandino propaganda against the Government. 
The Sandinistas severely criticized the presence of the 
American marines in Nicaragua, justified by Washing- 
ton on the score that they were merely kept standing by 
while the National Guard was being trained to police 
the country. 


Americans 
Ambushed 


Palestine.—Elections to the Jewish Elected Assembly, 
held on January 5, though preceded by intensive cam- 
paigns, drew forth only about 40 per cent of the pos- 
sible votes. Seventy-one seats were 
available to the Assembly, of which 53 
were allotted to the European Jews, 15 
to the Spanish and Oriental Jews, and 3 to the Yemenites. 
The chief competing parties were the Jewish Labor party 
and the Zionist Revisionists. The Labor party secured 
more than 22,000 votes, 46 per cent of the total; the 
Revisionists were given about 10,000 votes. In the As- 
sembly, the Laborites will have about 32 seats, the Re- 
visionists, 14; most of the smaller groups are in sympathy 
with the Revisionists, 


Jewish 
Assembly 
Elections 


Panama.—A sudden and quick revolt in Panama City 
early on January 2 overthrew the Government of Presi- 
dent Florencio Arosemena and replaced it by a new re- 

gime with the leader of the rebellion, 
Revolt Harmodio Arias, acting as Provisional 
President until Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, 
Minister from Panama to the United States, should re- 
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turn and take the Presidency, to which the Supreme Coun- 
cil designated him following the formal resignation of 
President Arosemena. There was no disorder after the 
revolutionists completed their coup. The various prov- 
inces in Panama accepted the new regime. It was sig- 
nificant that the revolutionaries were all young men, 
their average age being about twenty. The Government 
was especially attacked on the score that it was ineffi- 
ciently handling Panama’s finances. At the time of go- 
ing to press the United States had not signified its policy 
towards the new regime. 


Russia.—The progress of the Five Year plan, for the 
socialization of industry and agriculture, was generally 
hailed at the opening of the year 1931. Addresses were 
made by M. Molotov, the newly ap- 
pointed President of the Council of 
Commissars, and by L. M. Kaganovitch, 
a member of the Communist party Political Bureau, 
stating that the objectives had already been surpassed. 
At present, sixty per cent, or 186,000,000 acres, of the 
grain-producing areas were said to have been socialized. 
In comparison with the original plan—not the “super- 
maximum” substituted in the winter of 1929-30—higher 
figures than had been expected were predicted for 1931 
in oil production, machines, electro-technical production, 
pig iron, cement, steel, and other heavy industries. Great 
stress was laid on success achieved in increasing the 
meat supply by raising of live-stock on state “animal’’ 
farms. On the other hand, an editorial in the Moscow 
Izvestiya for January 4, stated that the subsequent All 
Union Soviet Congress “ scheduled for 1933, will meet 
when the next five-year plan is already under way.” This 
open admission of what had been generally surmised 
to have been known all along to the Bolshevik leaders, 
viz., that the accomplishment of the present Five Year 
plan is only a step towards the goal, not its actual ful- 
filment, was considered as highly significant by students 
of the present situation in Russia. 


Five Year 
Plan 


Vatican City.—The Holy Father’s promised Encycli- 
cal on marriage, long in preparation, and mentioned in his 
address to the Cardinals on Christmas Eve, was made 
— public on January 8. Translations in 
on English, French, German, Italian and 
Marriage Spanish were issued simultaneously with 
the Latin text. The letter dealt with all phases of the 
subject, treated under three general heads: the nature and 
dignity of Christian marriage, the errors of doctrine and 
practical abuses springing therefrom, and the remedies to 
be employed in meeting these errors. Deploring the wide- 
spread and open propaganda against the sanctity of mar- 
riage, the Pontiff denounced contraceptive practices as 
grave sins, and dealt with equal directness with divorce, 
infidelity, abortion, and trial or companionate marriages. 
He stressed the need of early and full preparation for 
wedlock and parenthood, cautioned against “ exagger- 
ated physiological education,” explained the nature and 
reasonable limits of a wife’s obedience, and insisted 
throughout the letter on the religious aspect of the ques- 
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tion, and the need of a supernatural, spiritual viewpoint 
in facing all marital problems. The letter was dated De- 
cember 31, 1930, just one year from the publication of 
the Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 


League of Nations.—Ratification of the World Court 
protocol was deposited by Cuba at Geneva on January 5. 
The ratification, however, was accompanied with serious 

reservations which would have to be 


Cuba and the : : : 
World Court communicated to the other signatories 

in order to see whether they would ac- 
cept them. Cuba’s reservations covered the points to 


which it previously objected. Article IV of the protocol, 
which made ratification unnecessary for its enforcement, 
and Article XXIII of the revised statute, requiring the 
court to remain in permanent session obliging the judges 
to remain always at the disposition of the court, save when 
ill or vacationing, and limiting leave for overseas judges 
to six months every three years. The personal objections 
of Judge Antonio S. de Bustamente, the Cuban member 
of the court, were thought to have given rise to the ob- 
jections to the latter article. According to reports 
from Berlin, hesitation was felt by the German Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Curtius, in accepting, as it is his turn, the 
presidency of the coming session of the League Council, 
on the score that it would weaken his position in pushing 
the rights of the German minority in Poland. Nothing 
definite, however, had eventuated. 

Scheduled for January 19 was the sixty-second session 
of the League Council, which would have before it the 
report of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. One 
of its duties would be to set the date for 
the first world disarmament conference. 
It was estimated that some 6,000 peo- 
ple would attend this conference, which would offer, from 
the mere standpoint of accommodations, a serious problem 
to the city of Geneva. Germany was expected to bring 
up before the Council meeting the alleged terrorization 
by the Polish Government of German voters in Polish 
Silesia. 





Council 
Schedule 





The Papal Encyclical on Christian Marriage 
has just appeared. It is a complete picture of 
the Christian teaching of the family and of the 
dangers which menace it. Next week, William 
I. Lonergan will offer a preliminary study of its 
contents. 

“ Poisoning Negro Youth” is the title of an 
article by John LaFarge in which he will draw 
some lessons from a recent speech by Clarence 
Darrow before Howard University. 

Gerhard Hirschfeld, American correspondent 
of several European journals, will present the 
first of a series of articles which he wrote at 
the Editor’s request on “ War Dangers in 
Europe.” His first article will deal with the 
economic background. 

Irving McDonald will relate, in “ Never the 
Twain Shall Meet,” what happened when a scien- 
tific lady met a poetical man. 
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Franklin, Webster, Lee, Jackson 


N January 17, 1706, Benjamin Franklin was born 

in the goodly town of Boston. Seventy-six years 
later, on January 18, 1782, Daniel Webster was born 
in a little New Hampshire town, known then as Salis- 
bury, but now as Franklin. A century wheels through 
a quarter turn, and on January 19, 1807, one of the great- 
est men of all time, Robert E. Lee, is born at Stratford, 
in Virginia. Add seventeen years, to complete a period of 
118 years from the birth of Franklin, and on January 21, 
1824, Thomas Jonathan Jackson, “ Stonewall,” is born 
in Clarksburg. The conflict which brought him fame as 
a military commander of supreme genius, changed his 
birthplace from Clarksburg in the Old Dominion to 
Clarksburg in the war-born State of West Virginia. 

Differing widely in personal habits, in the specific tasks 
of their careers, and in ancestry, these great men helped 
to create the most precious of our American traditions. 
Had Franklin not lived and worked to good purpose, the 
constitutional United States might never have come into 
being. Diligent in business from his youth, he came to 
stand before kings to plead for the liberties of his coun- 
try. He never wore a sword, but his wisdom was more 
than regiments in the service of his country. Indepen- 
dence won, he sat with the framers of the Constitution, 
and through his powers of conciliation, transformed 
wrangling interests into substantial union. 

In wisdom and courage, and in steadfast devotion to 
principle, Lee and Jackson are more akin to Franklin 
than is Webster. Webster lacked the intellectual grasp 
and poise of the other men, and as an orator was more 
open to assaults upon his quickly stirred emotional nature. 
If he “ saved the Constitution,” which is open to doubt, 
it was through the magnificent peroration, living, palpitat- 
ing with emotion, of his “ Reply to Hayne,” rather than 
by the philosophical and historical parts of that famous 
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retort, for these fall away under critical examination. 
The other three might have been martyrs, but Webster 
always felt the stirrings of ambition for office, and to 
those stirrings he could never be deaf. Jackson, indeed, 
gave his life on the field of battle, and in 1865 Lee 
turned from offers that would have brought him wealth, 
to live a life of privation and hard work, helping young 
men to become good Americans and good Christians. It 
is somewhat difficult to envision a Webster falling in 
his armor, or to enshrine a Webster sternly sacrificing a 
competence for a sublime principle. But Webster the 
orator, and, occasionally, Webster the legislator, overcame 
the shortcomings of Webster the man. He created a 
patriotism of an inflexible sort, not without its uses, and 
not unlike that expressed by Andrew Jackson in his 
toast, “ To our Union—it must and shall be preserved!” 
Yet Calhoun expressed the truer ideal when on that oc- 
casion he responded—in trembling accents, some will have 
it—* To our Union—next to our liberties most dear!” 
©f what worth is a Union without liberty? Why cling 
to a Union which destroys it? 

Calhoun’s was the toast to which Lee and Jackson 
would at all times have answered;.if, indeed, it be per- 
missible to associate toasts with these two austere men, 
both voluntary total abstainers. They loved liberty, and 
they hazarded the last recourse to arms that liberty might 
be preserved for their people through the War for South- 
ern Independence. If their aims were distorted and their 
motives base, no truer aim, no nobler motive, can be 
claimed by Washington, or by any man who has placed 
principle above easy expediency and has loved liberty 
more than life, 

The older picture, painted by hatreds engendered in 
the heat of war, of two arch-conspirators plotting the 
destruction of all which our fathers established, is too 
absurd for serious consideration. Our fathers fought for 
liberty, and in their spirit many of their descendants 
in the South bore for four harrowing years the bloody 
burden of war. By war’s decision, they lost; but we shall 
lose more if ever we forget what they did to maintain in 
all their integrity the rights of sovereign States. All 
Americans now, all of us, in the North and in the South, 
can prize the wisdom of Franklin and the patriotism of 
Webster, while we stand in reverence before the personal 
purity, the knightly devotion, the selfless spirit, and the 
love of God and man, which gave us Stonewall Jackson 
and Robert E. Lee. 


Kansas Gives an Object Lesson 


HE activities of the courts and of the police in the 
capital city of Kansas furnish a splendid lesson in 
the possibility of enforcing Prohibition. 

Kansas wrote Prohibition into its State Constitution 
fifty years ago. The Prohibitionists have made much of 
the fact that in Kansas boys and girls grew up without 
ever seeing a saloon. They claimed that Kansas showed 
what could be done when all good men rallied to the sup- 
port of Prohibition. 

Yet, according to the police report for the city of 
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Topeka, there is another side to the picture. Boys and 
girls who grew up in that city without ever seeing a 
saloon, apparently have no difficulty in recognizing a 
speakeasy and a bottle of rum. Omitting arests for minor 
infractions of the traffic regulations, thirty per cent of 
all arrests in 1930 were for violations of the liquor laws, 
and the average number of these arrests was more than 
two daily. Shawnee county, in which Topeka is situated, 
reports that sixty-five per cent of all cases in the crim- 
inal courts were liquor cases. 

Prohibition cannot be enforced in a unit so small as 
the city of Topeka and the county of Shawnee. How, 
then, can it be enforced over an area of forty-eight sov- 
ereign States? Fifty years of Prohibition cannot close 
the speakeasies in Topeka, with its 60,000 inhabitants. 
How many years of Prohibition will be required to close 
the speakeasies in the forty-eight States, with a popula- 
tion increasing from 120,000,000? 


The Diminishing Family 


BULLETIN recently issued by the Office of Edu- 

cation once more emphasizes the fact that the Ameri- 
can family is diminishing. The figures given by the 
Office are said to reflect conditions as they generally exist 
throughout the country. 

Taking an average group of 200 Americans in the year 
1905, the Office reports that these 200 sent five children 
each to school. Twenty-three years later, the number of 
children had dropped to less than four, and a steady 
decrease was noted in the last two years of the decade. 
This is sufficiently alarming, but not so alarming as the 
fact that a number of large cities report a sharp drop 
in the actual number of pupils in the schools since 1925. 

All these data point unmistakably to the tendency of 
the home to disappear. In the crowded districts of New 
York and Chicago, whether the congestion be on Park 
Avenue or in the so-called slums, the home, as it was 
understood even so recently as the opening of the cen- 
tury, has all but disappeared. In New York, small houses 
intended for occupancy by a single family are no longer 
built ; here as in many other large cities, families migrate 
from apartments and tenements, to other apartments and 
tenements. The home, that is, the place in which mem- 
bers of the family habitually sleep and take some of their 
meals, like a gypsy caravan, is continually on the move. 

Such conditions favor the increase of childless, or of 
one- or two-child marriages. Young people no longer 
seem ready to trust themselves to the hands of Providence, 
working out their economic and their spiritual salvation 
through a willingness to bear privation. They decline to 
marry unless they can start at a point arrived at by their 
parents only after years of hard work, and hence the 
great number of late marriages; or, if they marry, they 
prefer what they deem economic independence to a baby 
in the home. As it cannot be generally supposed that these 
young people lead lives of absolute continence, we a1 
forced to a conclusion that can hardly be expressed except 
in the most unpleasant language. The ultimate conse- 
quences of this playing fast and loose with one of nature’s 
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most sacred laws are devastating both for the individuals 
concerned, and for the State. 

Undoubtedly, the fact that so many cannot demand a 
living wage in return for their work is very largely re- 
sponsible for the falling birthrate and the decline of the 
home. While, then, nothing can ever condone the use 
of mechanical and chemical contraceptive devices, and 
while we must be unsparing in our condemnation of these 
unnatural contrivances, we must also insist that a most 
powerful factor in rebuilding the fast vanishing home, 
is found in establishing social justice. 

Man needs bread and meat, and a place in which to 
live and to bring up his family. Deprived of one or all 
of these necessities, it is not a matter for wonderment 
that he fails in the obedience, even to the Divine com- 
mands. For, as the Angelic Doctor observes, a certain 
amount of comfort is necessary for the practice of virtue. 


The Encyclical on Marriage 


E never shared the fears expressed by some of the 

newspapers that the Holy Father has issued a 
“revolutionary Encyclical” on marriage. The adjective 
is capable, it is true, of various interpretations, since there 
are small revolutions as well as large ones. But large 
or small, revolutions are quite commonly accompanied by 
trouble. 

We do not look for any trouble with the advent of the 
Encyclical which was published last week. But we do 
look for another result often associated with revolutions, 
namely, the overturning of useless and harmful institu- 
tions, and their replacement by institutions which guaran- 
tee the common welfare. Like every Papal document, 
the Encyclical enlightens and strengthens by teaching 
with authority. 

That is the teaching needed in this country, particularly 
by our non-Catholic fellow citizens. The low state to 
which marriage has fallen is reflected in the frightful 
growth of divorce. Young people frequently marry with 
the agreement, expressed or implied, that either party is 
free to leave at will. This they take to be a right, and 
this view is sustained by the writers of popular fiction, by 
the press, and by the stage. Where there is no love, they 
argue, there can be no true marriage. But by love they 
often mean nothing but sexual attraction, and they forget 
that keeping one’s plighted word is quite possible, even 
when that attraction has waned. 

Four centuries of Protestant teaching have established 
two convictions in the consciousness of the English- 
speaking world. The first is that the marriage of Chris- 
tians is in no sense a sacramental union, and the second, 
that marriage is not a lasting, but a terminable, union. 
Fundamentally, in this teaching, marriage is a ceremony 
witnessed and, to a certain degree, guaranteed and pro- 
tected by the State. Further, it is a contract which can 
be terminated at will by the parties concerned, provided 
that they fulfil the conditions prescribed by the State. 

With these convictions dominant, especially in this coun- 
try, the field is made ready for the rank growth of the 
black plague of divorce. It is becoming a matter of 
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concern to social and moral teachers, to induce the State 
to legislate, to prevent unhallowed unions, and to 
strengthen those which are legitimate. No doubt, the 
State possesses the right and duty so to intervene, but 
there is no adequate remedy in legislation. What is needed 
is knowledge of what marriage is, and what are its duties. 
That lesson is set forth with power and authority in 
the Encyclical. 


The Drift to the Dole 


HILE Great Britain has no happy experience with 

the dole, that fact does not mean that we shall 
not repeat that experience. Every day brings us nearer 
to the system. In the United States, horrors will exist 
on a gigantic scale because they will be the effect of a 
Federal dole. 

As a matter of fact, any cause can tap the Federal 
treasury for relief. It may be a flood in Ohio, or a boll- 
weevil in Arkansas, or a drouth in the Mississippi Valley, 
or a group of under-nourished children in Podunk. One 
thing only is requisite, and that is a majority in Con- 
gres. That the Constitution gives Congress no authority 
to use Federal money for this purpose is absolutely 
immaterial. The sole pertinent fact is that “ relief” 
is demanded by groups able to make serious trouble, if 
denied. 

This paves the way directly for the enactment of the 
Federal dole. If Congress does not for the future confine 
itself to appropriations which the Constitution authorizes 
it to make, the dole is inevitable. 

Last week Congress, amid crocodile tears and windy 
sobs, appropriated some sixty millions of dollars for the 
relief of farmers who have suffered from drought, storm 
and hail. No doubt, the plight of the farmers, especially 
in those districts which have been afflicted not only by the 
elements, but by wealthy crooks in the local banks, is 
deplorable. But so, too, is the plight of the man who has 
been looking in vain for work since last June, and the 
plight of the man who has no money to pay for the 
surgical operation which his wife must undergo, if she 
is to live. 

Why should the hungry farmer be relieved, and the 
wage-earner out of work be left to starve? 

If Congress appropriates money for one class, why 
may it not appropriate money for the other? 

If Congress can use Federal money to take care of 
expectant mothers, it can also use Federal money for the 
medical and surgical care of actual mothers and of their 
children. 

If Congress can subsidize the farmer who has no crop, 
it can also subsidize the man who has no job. 

That right granted, it follows that Congress can put 
us all on the dole, provided that a majority can be mus- 
tered for that purpose. 

That right granted, it also follows that while it may or 
may not be the duty of every citizen to support the Gov- 
ernment, it is most certainly the duty of the Government 
to feed and clothe the citizen. 

It is the old story over again of the Caesars who, when 
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the people murmured, appeased them with a circus or 
two, and a loaf of bread. 

Congress, grossly recreant to its duty to aid the citizen 
by maintaining, through the powers given it in the Con- 
stitution, the rights and interests of all, throws the Con- 
stitution out of the window, and neglects its proper work 
to rig up a circus and build a small bakery. 

Blind to a trick older than the Caesars, we the people 
applaud. 

Let us either get back to the Constitution, or come 
out frankly with the admission that the chief purpose 
of the Federal Government is to do for every citizen 
what the citizen can do for himself. 


Punishing the Babies 


AST week C. J. Freund, of Milwaukee, writing in 
these pages, read the labor unions a lesson which 
we trust they will heed. Pointing out that the union was 
now in a position to appeal for the general support of 
the public, Mr. Freund advised them to base their appeal 
to the employer on the ground that they could guarantee 
good work. 
At present, not many unions have so much as heard of 
a guarantee of that kind. Unions proud of the splendid 
work done by their members, are as rare as artists in 
the moving-picture business. Their task is commonly at 
an end, when they have secured a job for a member. 
The interest of the American Federation of Labor drops 


.to cold indifference as soon as it has collected its dues 


from the local. 

No prosperity can be built on indifference to good 
work. To do one’s best is not a guarantee of success, 
but without that best there is no worth-while success. 

At the same time, we do not fully share Mr. Freund’s 
optimistic view of the favor with which the right of work- 
ers to form unions is generally viewed. It seems to us, 
rather, that this right is quite generally denied by em- 
ployers. One form of denial is the company union, a 
growth that flourishes as the bay tree. Another form of 
denial is found in the wars that have raged for some 
years in the Carolinas, in Tennessee, and, more recently, 
in Virginia. In the last named State, quite a respectable 
army was stationed at Danville, to protect the right of 
the owners to deny the right of the workers to organize. 

But what seems the most extreme form of this denial 
is reported from Greensboro, N. C., by John J. Leary, Jr., 
in the New York World for January 4. That town formed 
a Christmas Cheer Fund to take care of everybody whose 
Christmas might otherwise be sad and cheerless, and the 
funds were contributed by the public. But the Fund’s 
Christian purpose was ruthlessly destroyed by an order 
specifically forbidding anything to be given to the children 
of mill workers dropped for joining the union. 

It seems to us that this is the height of something or 
other; perhaps of folly, perhaps of savage vindictiveness. 
But we find it difficult to admit that any heart can be 
human which would refuse to make a child happy on 
Christmas Day, because its father had exercised his right 
to join a union. 
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Sir James Jeans and God 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


ITHIN little more than a year two semi-popular 

books have come from the pen of the great astron- 

omer, Sir James Jeans: “ The Universe Around 
Us” and “The Mysterious Universe” (both Macmil- 
lan). As one reads these scholarly volumes, traveling 
far out into space, one is reminded forcibly of Francis 
Thompson’s “where the wheeling systems darken and 
our benumbed conceiving soars.’ Light year—186,000 
miles (the speed of light) x 60 (seconds) x 60 (minutes) 
x 24 (hours) x 365 (days)—is piled on light year to com- 
pute space, and millions of years are added to millions of 
years to gauge time. Yet space is finite, for “ we may 
think of the radius of space as hundreds of millions of 
light years at least” (“‘ The Universe Around Us,” p. 81), 
and time must have had a beginning since “the present 
matter of the universe cannot have existed forever: in- 
deed, we can probably assign an upper limit to its age of, 
say, some such round number as 200 million million 
years” (ibid., p. 316). A finite world with an “ in-the- 
beginning ” awakens old, old thoughts! 

Since there is a limit to the space-time frame of the 
universe, the question is naturally thrust upon us: When 
and how and by whom did it begin? These considerations 
comprise the last chapter of each book: “ Beginnings and 
Endings” of the earlier work, and “Into the Deep 
Waters” of the later one. It is with Jean’s conclusions, 
rather than with his masterly exposition of physical facts, 
that this article will deal. 

Of course, if we take Sir James too literally we might 
doubt the worth of our question. For he says (“ The 
Mysterious Universe,” pp. 121-2): 

To sum up, a soap bubble with irregularities and corrugations 
on its surface is perhaps the best representation ... of the new 
universe revealed to us by the theory of relativity. The universe 
is not the interior of the soap bubble but its surface . . . and the 
substance out of which this bubble is blown, the soap film, is 
empty space welded onto empty time. 

Pindar’s “man is the dream of a shadow” seems 
adamantine reality to this! But the question is there— 
and the answer? In the fine simile of a “ code message ”’ 
Sir James writes (“‘ The Universe Around Us,” p. 319): 

Phenomena come to us disguised in their frameworks of time 
and space; they are messages in cypher of which we shall not 
understand the ultimate significance until we have discovered how 
to decode them out of their space-time wrappings. ... Often 
enough the message itself may help us to discover the code in 
which it reaches us—with sufficient skill we can often do this— 
but we are now speaking of problems as to when, by whom, and 
for what purpose, the code was devised. There is no reason why 
a code message should throw any light on this. 

Barring the last sentence, all this seems just a modern 
statement of the traditional doctrine that all creatures are 
vestigia Dei—* traces” or “ footprints” or, again more 
modernly, “ fingerprints” of God. As Tennyson puts it 
so beautifully: “ They are but broken lights of Thee, and 
Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” One cannot, then, 
agree with Sir James’ last-quoted sentence nor with his 


other statement (“ The Mysterious Universe,” p. 136) : 


We, the only thinking beings, so far as we know, in the whole 
of space, are to all appearances so accidental, so far removed from 
the main scheme of the universe, that it is a priori all too prob- 
able that any meaning that the universe as a whole may have 
would entirely transcend our terrestrial experience, and so be 
totally unintelligible for us. 

This sounds rather hopeless, ana yet the question is 
insistent. Some answer must be given. The facts de- 
mand it. 

And so [it] must have had a beginning; there must have been 
what we may describe as a “creation” at a time not infinitely 
remote (“The Mysterious Universe,” p. 154). 

And wherever we fix it [the beginning], our next step back 
in time leads us to contemplate a definite event, or series of events, 
or continuous process, of creation of matter at some time not 
infinitely remote. In some way matter which had not previously 
existed, came, or was brought, into being (“ The Universe Around 


Us,” p. 316). 

“Came or was brought.” Exactly. We are back 1. 
“the riddle of the universe.” ‘“ Came or was brought?” 
The human mind demands an answer, for (p. 317): 

Traveling as far back in time as we can, brings us not to the 
creation of the picture, but its edge; the creation of the picture 
lies as much outside the picture as the artist is outside his canvas. 

“ Came or was brought.” Did it all “ just happen ”’ like 
Topsy? That is far less a rational answer to a rational 
question than to say that the Empire State Building in 
New York “ just happened.” The picture simply could 
not “just get there.” Shall we offer in explanation a 
“continuous process”? Our present universe picture is, 
like all pictures, a “hanging” picture. Admittedly so 
in the very assumption of a “continuous process,” and 
fundamentally and essentially so because the universe 
with all that is in it, is “ contingent ”—“ hanging from.” 
But if our present picture A hangs from B, B from C, 
etc., from what does the whole “ hanging” series hang? 
The old, old difficulty is not answered by making the 
series “continuous” even unto infinity, for an infinite 
number of “ hanging ” pictures more inexorably demands 
a support than one lone picture. To multiply anything 
unto infinity does not change its internal structure or its 
essential qualities. As one philosopher wittily put it: 
“an infinite number of hungry men are still hungry.” 

Shall we not then predicate that God exists? It all 
could not “ just happen”; “infinity” does not solve it; 
does not, then, sheer logic demand a Beginner? Sir James 
seems fearful (p. 317): 

This brings us very near to those philosophical systems which 
regard the universe as a thought in the mind of its Creator, 
thereby reducing all discussion of material creation to futility. 

Why the “thereby”? Of course, if we stress “a 
thought im the mind of a Creator,’ we surely render all 
discussion futile by adopting idealistic Pantheism. This 
may be the fear Sir James has, for he writes (“ The 
Mysterious Universe,” pp. 146-7): 
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If all this is so, then the universe can best be pictured, although 
still very imperfectly and inadequately as consisting of pure 
thought, the thought of what, for want of a wider word, we must 
describe as a mathematical thinker. 

In another and true sense, the universe is a thought in 
the mind of God—verbum Dei—and discussion does not 
become futile. This thought was first in the mind of 
God as the exemplary or “ modeling” cause, and then 
was externated, brought into being, actualized outside 
of God, by His omnipotent fiat. Thus the Empire State 
Building was originally merely a thought, “a modeling” 
thought, in the mind of its architect, but now, externated, 
it stands an actuality, actual even as its creator. 

In his later book, “‘ The Mysterious Universe,” Sir 
James seems readier to make definite statements. He 
says: 

To speak in terms of Plato’s well-known simile, we are still 
imprisoned in our cave, with our backs to the light, and can only 
watch the shadows on the wall. . . . It is not impossible that some 
of the shadows thrown on the walls of our cave might suggest 
objects and operations with which we cave dwellers were already 
familiar in our caves. ... And when scientists study the world 
of phenomena, the shadows which nature throws on the wall of 
our cave, they do not find these shadows totally unintelligible, and 
neither do they seem to represent unknown or unfamiliar objects. 
...A scientific study of the action of the universe has suggested 
a conclusion which may be summed up, though very crudely and 
quite inadequately, . . . in the statement that the universe appears 
to have been designed by a pure mathematician (pp. 135-140). 

From the intrinsic evidence of his creation, the Great Architect 
of the universe now begins to appear as a pure mathematician 
(p. 144). 

If the universe is a universe of thought, then its creation must 
have been an act of thought. Indeed the finiteness of time and 
space almost compel us, of themselves, to picture the creation as 
an act of thought; the determination of the constants such as 
the radius of the universe, and the number of the electrons it con- 
tained imply thought, whose richness is measured by the immen- 
sity of these quantities. . . . Modern scientific theory compels us 
to think of the creator as working outside time and space, as part 
of his creation, just as the artist is outside his canvas (p. 154). 

The universe begins to look more like a great thought than like 
a great machine. Mind no longer appears as an accidental in- 
truder into the realm of matter; we are beginning to suspect that 
we ought rather to hail it as the creator and governor of the 
realm of matter—not of course our individual minds, but the 
mind in which the atoms of which our individual minds have 
grown exist as thoughts (p. 158). 

It does look as though the code message were de- 
ciphered, at least to the extent that we know that there 
is a Sender, and that He is a Thinker (ibid., p. 150): 
“ The uniformity of nature proclaims the self-consistency 
of this mind.” 

The Thinker may, even yet, be thinking His thought, 
for (p. 151) “ perhaps we ought to compare the whole 
of time to the act of creation, the materialization of the 
thought.” Here, once more, we catch a familiar ring, for 
it is the teaching of sound philosophy down the ages that 
creation is from eternity in so far as it is an act in God, 
but in time and progressively in time, as existents, the 
“term” of God’s act, succeed existents in the long pano- 
rama of creation. 

With even more definiteness of statement he finishes 
off his later book (“ The Mysterious Universé,” p. 159) : 

We discover that the universe shows evidence of a designing 
or controlling power that has something in common with our own 
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individual minds—not, as far as we have discovered, emotion, 
morality, or esthetic appreciation, but the tendency to think in 
the way which, for want of a better word, we describe as mathe- 
matical. ° 

Design—Creator—Thinker of the creative thought— 
what scandal these words were a few years ago in science! 
And even today Sir James seems to hesitate in the name 
of science to draw the inevitable conclusion: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. All things were made through 
Him, and without Him was made nothing that was made.” 
If we know Him, Sir James’ closing words (“ The Uni- 
verse Around Us,” p. 331) will be true for us in a sense 
not envisaged by him: “ The main message of astronomy 
is one of hope to the race and of responsibility to the 
individual — of responsibility because we are drawing 
plans and laying foundations for a longer future than 
we can well imagine.” For us, the future is an eternity 
when, as we hope, we shall see the Great Thinker face 
to face—unendingly. There will be no light years then, 
“for the city hath no need of the sun, nor of the moon 
to shine in it. For the glory of the God hath enlightened 
it, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof.” 


The Modern Tower of Babel 


ANTHONY J. Beck 

N these days of skyscrapers man has succeeded in 

completing a tower of Babel, a liberalistic system of 
industry. It is a marvelous, titanic structure such as 
the world has never seen before. Enthroned on its dizzy 
heights are the rulers of the world, dictating to parlia- 
ments and governments. Unfortunately, the huge struc- 
ture leans far from the perpendicular—like the tower of 
Pisa—because its builders left out of its foundations the 
foundation stones of Christ and His teachings. Imitat-: 
ing the men of Babel in the land of Sennaar, the archi- 
tects of this modern tower gave little thought to God. 
Inflated with the conceit of achievement, they made work 
and wealth their idols. They filled their vast structure 
with uncanny mechanisms, mechanical men, imitating the 
hand and brain of man. But when all the machinery is 
in full swing the tower trembles and swings and the 
engineers must turn off the power now and then, lest 
the mighty structure collapse. 

Following the religious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there arose a system of political economy based on 
irreligious principles, on the idea that the individual was 
supreme and not accountable to God for his actions or the 
conduct of his business. Inventive genius produced 
devices to lighten man’s labor and to speed up produc- 
tion. Daring spirits discovered and explored vast por- 
tions of the earth and opened up new sources of wealth 
for exploitation by the industrial revolution and the 
Manchesterian system, inaugurated by men like Adam 
Smith. Man conquered the forces of nature and devel- 
oped a world-embracing industrial and economic system. 
And now when man thinks himself supreme, when he 
has learned to harness the lightning, to swim through the 
depths of the sea, to fly through the air, to make his 
whisper heard around the world in a second; when he 
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is searching the universe for more worlds to conquer, he 
suddenly finds himself trembling at the possibilities of his 
achievement. The system he has created is afflicting rich 
and poor with dread for the future, and making paupers 
of millionaires. It has rendered millions jobless and needy 
in the midst of plenty. 

Man cannot use his marvelous system to its full pro- 
ductive capacity. He is confronted with a paradoxical 
and chaotic situation—textile plants closed and people 
rushing to relief agencies for clothing; idle shoe fac- 
tories and barefooted men and women in city slums; 
wheat so plentiful on farms that it is fed to animals, and 
children in centers of population crying for bread; some 
countries with a surplus of food and products and idle 
ships and other parts of the world clamoring for bread 
and ordinary necessaries. 

Economists and captains of industry are confused and 
bewildered like the builders of the Tower of Babel. 
They run around their leaning structure seeking every- 
where but in the foundation for the cause of its tilting 
and trembling. Some assert that fear has suddenly seized 
the people and that they fail to spend enough. They 
ignore the fact that high-pressure salesmanship mort- 
gaged the income of millions for months and years; that 
advertising on bill boards, in newspapers and magazines, 
street cars and over the radio continually scream, “ buy ” 
at us. Some people no doubt have become panicky, but 
the tendency to luxury, ease and pleasure would warrant 
the assumption that consumers buy if they have the 
money. Nevertheless, some financial and economic ex- 
perts speak of “ riotous saving.” Laying something aside 
for a rainy day has become a vice. Others attribute the 
depression to over-production, overlooking the fact of 
under-consumption, for enough millions of people lack 
money to buy ordinary necessities to wipe out any 
surplus production. 

Cardinal Hayes declared in a recent public statement 
that only two per cent of our families receive more than 
$5,000 per year; that a great proportion have an income 
of less than $2,000, and that even in normal times the 
majority of families live close to the margin of economic 
want. As an illustration of the “ fear complex” and the 
buyers’ strike, it is stated that there are on the highways 
and streets eight million automobiles purchased before 
1925, worth only $25 each and a danger to traffic. Yet 
the manager of the Detroit-Windsor tunnel reports that 
of 10,000 cars daily going through the tube less than ten 
require assistance, and then usually the cause is lack of 
gasoline. If the millions of old cars are fit for the junk 
pile, would most of their owners not buy new ones if they 
had a nice bank roll? 

For years we have been told by the press and politicians 
about prosperity, and a slump in business forces us to 
put men on street corners selling apples at twice the 
regular price; to scour our cities for little part-time jobs 
like cleaning furnaces, etc., to keep men from starving 
because relief agencies are swamped with appeals. What 
a side light on the kindergarten statesmanship and 
economic leadership which let things come to such a pass 
in the richest country on earth! Small business concerns 
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have been crowded out in increasing numbers. The re- 
placement of men by machinery has been going on for 
years. It did not come about suddenly as a result of the 
stock-market crash. Far-seeing statesmanship long ago 
would have made studies of the complex problem and 
published the facts with a view to moulding public opin- 
ion, preparing sound legislation and aiding industry to 
provide for the discharge and shifting of millions of 
workers. After a year of depression the Government is 
still without adequate data and the census bureau is now 
undertaking a second survey in twenty large cities. 

Until now our laissez-faire policy has left industry 
almost entirely to its own resources to deal with the 
problem. Its principal remedy is to reduce working time 
so as to provide more jobs. Some firms and corpora- 
tions have done a splendid public service by maintaining 
wages or raising the hourly or daily rate for reduced 
time. A shorter work week with’ the old rate of pay 
is simply another way of cutting wages. It harms not 
only the worker but also business, because it reduces 
public buying power and curbs production. 

Public works finally are to be launched on a large scale. 
They raise taxes, provide a temporary relief, and no 
thorovgh solution. This must in the last analysis come 
from private initiative and industry, encouraged by the 
Governinent. Even the public works and relief now 
planned have been the subject of futile wrangling. Some 
politicians and their allies in the press warn against 
paternalism and Socialism. They seem content to vote 
drought relief and to put farm animals on doles, but 
they oppose appropriations for feeding hungry humans. 
These guardians of the treasury did not object when 
Congress gave tens of millions for relief abroad or when 
the Senate approved a naval treaty which will compel 
our country to spend hundreds of millions to build our 
navy up to British strength instead of scaling Britain’s 
fleets down to the level of our armament. They close 
their eyes to the State’s duty in a public emergency. They 
warn against Socialism and fail to see that their policy of 
ignoring social ills promotes something worse, Bolshevism. 

This chaos and lack of leadership are reminiscent of 
Babel. Are they the penalty for ignoring Christ and His 
teachings? His Vicar, Leo XIII, warned the world nearly 
forty years ago against the evil consequences of liberalistic 
political economy. He urged the widest diffusion of 
wealth possible within equitable limits. His advice was 
ignored by those in power. His now famous Encyclical 
was described as theoretical, not practical. Was it prac- 
tical to waste and exploit the vast resources of a country 
like ours in a few decades until millions are idle and needy 
in the midst of plenty while others have to start welfare 
foundations to dispose of their fortunes or raise vast 
relief funds to care for the homeless and hungry? It 
is estimated that during the past year three billions of 
dollars were spent by philanthropic funds. To a man 
from Mars it would seem that, with better management, 
there would have been plenty for numerous millionaires 
and enough to provide a decent living for all those will- 
ing to work. This would also be more democratic and 
American than foundations, old-age pensions or doles. 
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With the generosity which wrote one of the brightest 
pages in the world’s history by relief work in many lands 
during and after the war, the American people are com- 
ing to the aid of the unemployed and their families. Or- 
ganizations and persons of wealth everywhere are giving 
liberally of time and money. Relief work, no matter 
how thorough, deals only with the effects, not the cause 
of our present emergency. Unless our economic system 
undergoes a thorough overhauling, it will again produce 
a similar crisis. 

Some economists advocate the scrapping of certain 
types of machines and a ban on labor-saving inventions. 
In various parts of the country machinery used in road 
construction and other public works has been discarded 
for hand labor to provide more jobs. Surely God Who 
gave man the intelligence to invent means of lessening 
toil, intends that we should use them. “ Let all labor- 
saving devices possible be used,” says the Catholic 
Standard and Times, “ but let them be really labor sav- 
ing.” At present the introduction of a new machine fre- 
quently does not mean less intensive toil but fewer work- 
days. The Standard and Times points out that in the 
textile industry “improved machines have been accom- 
panied by the ‘stretch’ system, and the operator ends 
the day exhausted and nerve racked. Improved machin- 
ery has come to mean more profits rather than less manual 
labor.” 

There must be some method of utilizing all possible 
mechanical devices but in moderation and for the benefit 
of all. In contrast with former hard times, the present 
crisis has been marked by expressions of a realization 
that the interests of the worker and consumer are bound 
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up with those of the producer. It is generally recognized 
that good wages and work are essential to prosperity. 
The proverbial inventive and business genius which de- 
veloped our land into the leading nation in a century; 
which built up financial reserves for continuous payment 
of dividends even during depression; and which stunned 
the world by developing a gigantic war machine in a 
few months, can and will work out the details of a new 
and stable order if it is guided by the spirit of Christian 
justice and charity. 

In the words of Archbishop Edward Hanna, speak- 
ing for our bishops, “the human and Christian, in con- 
trast to the purely commercial and pagan, ethics of in- 
dustry will both cure our country of our present malady 
and prevent its cruel recurrence.” He attributes the 
present crisis to “neglect of Christ.” The remedy, he 
contends, lies in remoulding “ the institutions that sur- 
round work, ownership and trade in the image of the 
Savior of the world.” Christ’s teachings rebuilt Europe 
from the ruins of the Roman Empire, smashed by the 
barbarian hordes. He alone can save modern man from 
continuing to be the victim of his own inventions. All 
humanitarian devices are only palliatives that will tem- 
porarily mitigate but not cure social ills which engender 
Bolshevism because atheism is rampant on all sides. The 
fear of God, is the beginning of wisdom even in busi- 
ness. If the foundations of our Tower of Babel are but- 
tressed with the teachings of Christ, it will become 
straight again. If the directors of its machinery will 
use the gauges of His Gospel, which are justice and 
charity, the gigantic system will run smoothly without 
danger of over-production or periodic slumps. 


A Bolshevist Homage to Christianity 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


year 1931 will be Russia, otherwise known as the 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. At the close 
of 1930 no living person could predict just what this per- 
formance would be. The achievements of industrializa- 
tion, speeded up by every conceivable means during the 
last three months of the year by the so-called “ shock 
quarter” were impressive. The tragi-comedy, however, 
of the movie and microphone trial of the eight supposed 
“ interventionists ” failed to impress the rest of the world 
with anything save with astonishment at the incredible 
gullibility expected in it by a Government which officially 
indicted its victims for plotting in 1927 with a couple of 
gentlemen, one of whom had died in 1924, the other in 
1925. Surplus crops were balanced in impressiveness by 
the issues of repeating series of fiat paper money. 

At any rate, the Soviet regime is going vigorously 
ahead “ with the gigantic battle for the construction of a 
socialistic society, to be conducted by the working classes 
under the management of the Communist party . . . the 
improvement of the governmental machinery, the enrol- 
ment in the work of economic construction of millions 
of workers of the Soviet union and the strengthening of 
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the unity of the Communist party” (Pravda, December 
14, 1930). The program for the spring sowing was un- 
folded early in December; and terrific efforts are en- 
joined for the accomplishment of the “ Five-Year plan 
in four years””—or less. The program is predicated, of 
course, on the theory that the poison of depression in 
bourgeois nations will be the meat of the Soviet Union. 
Only time will show whether this is the case. 

Leaving speculation to the prophets, we can note, how- 
ever, one or two indisputable facts about the whole So- 
viet program. They have, in the first place, entirely dis- 
carded any idea of achieving their alleged ideal of bound- 
less material prosperity and governmental unity through 
any confidence in the natural goodness of mankind. Ear- 
lier in the year, their mind and mouthpiece, Joseph Stalin, 
took care to point out the ineffectiveness and even the 
danger of cooperative schemes unless they were rein- 
forced by “social pressure” from above. The furious 
denunciations of the “intervention” trial were planned 
to teach every human being in the Soviet empire to dis- 
trust absolutely his own fellow-countrymen, Russians like 
himself. The “intelligentsia” prosecutors and judges 
pillory as liars and traitors hundreds of persons with 
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exactly the same origin and training, the same Commu- 
nistic professions, as themselves. “ Recent events,” says 
Pravda for December 15, “ have shown the evident rela- 
tionship between the doctrine of Trotzky ”—the arch- 
revolutionist, deposed leader of the Left, and Ur-Bol- 
shevik—“ and Right Opportunism”: the latter being 
simply poisonous capitalism in sheep’s clothing. With all 
its changes and shifts of doctrine and policy, Bolshevism 
has never departed from its essential spirit of distrust and 
its basic belief in the class warfare, the inborn, necessary, 
predetermined hatred of one group of men for another, 
as inherent in human nature. 

To use Chesterton’s phrase, they have “ Kismet without 
Allah; Calvinism without God.” The idea that free 
thought, in any conceivable sense of freedom; that the 
natural evolution and interplay of ideas; or the natural 
brotherhood of innocent mankind, so dear to Masonic 
orators, will ever lead to unity or prosperity, is absolutely 
not in their ken. On the contrary, their system of official 
pronouncements is as thoroughly dogmatic as the Council 
of Trent with the added particularity that not the slightest 
deviation in phrase, not the slightest modification in 
shades of thought, is allowed to go unnoticed and un- 
punished. The firing squad is more ready to do away 
with a man for attributing, in some book or pamphlet, 
to some form of individual enterprise the perfections 
of the collective farm, than for murdering his wife. 

The other remarkable fact is that dogma and doctrine 
are not permitted to stand alone. There is today no 
‘Gospel of Bolshevism” in the sense of an authorized 
body of teaching which you can interpret simply from 
the book itself, or from your own free intuitions. Bu- 
kharin wrote such a Gospel, the “A.B.C. of Communism,” 
and he is now in disgrace. There is an official interpreter ; 
and that interpreter is a living person. Unquestioned and 
unquestionable is his teaching authority, that is to say, 
his complete power to impose his views not only on peo- 
ple’s outward actions, but on their very minds: to deter- 
mine what they shall believe and think, and see that these 
determinations are carried out. 

Equally unquestioned is his disciplinary authority, 
which demands not an outward obedience alone, but a 
complete devotion: fervent, emotional, heroic, to the 
uttermost limit of personal sacrifice. It is this phase of 
the thing which gives a touch of humor to the situation 
of the Soviet admirers in this and other countries. One 
by one the most ardent supporters of the Soviet regime 
have been cast overboard by the infallible interpreter. 
Stalin alone remains of the primitive companions of 
Lenin. Zinoviev, Radek, Tomsky, Bukharin, Rykov, and 
an indefinite number of others shading all the way down 
the line have either been crushed to hypocritical repent- 
ance or expelled from the party or its councils. Alone 
Rakovsky is said to remain recalcitrant. Only one per- 
son’s views count, and that person is the Dictator, who 
has definitely established the subordination of the Gov- 
ernment to the Communist International which he openly 
controls. The dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
turned out to be dictatorship by the Communist party, 
has become a one-man dictatorship. 
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You will naturally ask: “ What has all this to do with 
Christianity?” Just this, that Christianity, since the days 
of the French Revolution, has been censured by illumi- 
nates and humanitarians of every description for refusing 
to trust to sentimentalist doctrines concerning the natural 
goodness of man, even for the achievement of peace and 
prosperity in this world. True, the doctrine of innate 
class warfare is utterly abhorrent to Christian thought. 
But Christianity does teach that there is a cleavage in 
the very nature of man, as it has existed since the first 
disloyalty of the first man to his Creator: the cleavage 
produced by original sin. It teaches that original sin, by 
which man is separated from his Creator, and divided 
within himself, must inevitably manifest itself in dis- 
sensions and wars with their ensuing economic miseries, 
unless man’s mind and will are enlightened and strength- 
ened by the grace of God. 

Not mere optimistic naturalism, but the fire of Divine 
charity must unite nations as well as individuals, if the 
poison of original sin, always tending toward separation 
and conflict, is to be cast out, and peace is to reign. It was 
for this reason that Pope Pius XI, closing the old year 
and facing the new, stated in his Christmas message: 

We wish you the peace of Christ, not a sentimental, confused, 
unwise pacifism, because the only true peace is that which comes 
from God, and has the essential character of true peace.... 

It is an error from which the Divinely inspired Apostle [St. 
Paul] wishes to protect the world, to suppose that external peace 
can reign between peoples or men where there is no internal peace, 
where the spirit of peace does not possess the intelligence and 
hearts and souls of men. It is given to the intelligence so as to rec- 
ognize and respect the claims of justice; to the heart, that it may 
be accompanied and even surpassed by charity. For if peace, ac- 
cording to the prophet, must be the work and fruit of justice, as 
St. Thomas luminously teaches, in the very nature of things it 
belongs more to charity than to justice. 


Not on theories and sentiments, but on the charity of 
Christ does Christianity place its reliance. Nor is there 
anything strange in Christianity receiving homage from 
its enemies; for the heretics of the second century render, 
by their surviving writings, more cogent testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel story than do the Christian Fathers 
of that day. 

Again, Christianity is blamed for asking its followers 
to submit their judgment to a Person, and to look to His 
guidance as the guarantee of happiness in this life as 
well as the next. Christ’s authority is blamed, even though 
His Person is Divine, the very Author of humanity itself. 
The comparison between the Soviet and the Christian 
economy brings out a certain resemblance together with 
an essential opposition. The rule of Christ is not by 
force. He governs by no process of intimidation. His 
only appeal is to the reasonableness of His claims, to 
which men are called freely to assent, their binding power 
being simply that of the irrevocable and eternal truth. 
On the other hand, He requires for His government a 
visible representative and interpreter of His teachings. 

The essential absurdity, proved from all history, of one 
merely-human being renouncing all aid from above yet 
undertaking to rule the destinies of millions of his fel- 
lows is, of course, patent. Nevertheless, there is a real 
interest in seeing that the avowed enemies of Christianity 
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are obliged, despite their own inner repugnance, to render 
homage to the idea that mankind can accomplish nothing 
for its own good, unless it submit unquestionably to some 
sort of personal authority. 

Stalin’s policy, moreover, is based on the recognition of 
the fact that the Soviet ideal, whether political or cultural, 
cannot be put into effect throughout the world until it has 
been concretely and visibly achieved under the supreme 
authority, in Russia itself. The idea of the world revolu- 
tion, far from being abandoned, is as inherent as ever in 
the Bolshevist program. But the former scheme, that of 
getting Russia bolshevized by swinging the whole world 
first into rhythm with the Bolshevist tune, died a natural 
death when Leon Trotzky went away to breathe the pure 
air of Alma Ata in Siberia. The Bolshevik in his present 
guise entertains no such illusions. Since his assumptions 
are untrue to the facts of human life they can only lead 
to the annihilation of his own plans in the end. For an 
authority based on force, and recognizing only a purely 
materialistic philosophy, cannot set up any permanent 
unity in a nation any more than it can in the world at 
large. Nevertheless there is a basis of reason in his 
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method, which aims at unity through concrete authority. 

These newer policies, though not abated in their de- 
termination to destroy Christianity and the very concept 
of God, pay unconscious homage to the great Christian 
principle, that unity of mankind is to be achieved not 
through a vague, general combination of all kinds of 
religious policies and beliefs, but only by recognizing 
the full authority of Jesus Christ as head of His visible 
Kingdom on earth, the Catholic Church, which has from 
its origin possessed an inalienable unity in itself. As we 
know, this principle is passed over, with resulting con- 
fusion, by non-Catholic Christians and by non-Christian 
advocates of religious and world unity today. The vision 
of a federation based on nothing but its component parts 
hovers before their imaginations, and will be for a long 
time to come the source of various impractical schemes. 
But the awakening must come in the end. 

The crude realism of evil may in the last analysis have 
to rouse men from illusory counterfeits that have been 
offered to them in the place of genuine Christianity. Let 
us hope that sober thought and the study of Catholic 
teachings may spare them from such a drastic remedy. 


Evangeline 


Leonarp FEENEY, S.]. 


E were waiting in the reception parlor, waiting 
\ to go in to dinner. It happened in England, and 
it wasn’t far from London. Our hostess, who 
was busy with many things, had not had time to intro- 
duce us all around. There were some guests arriving 
late, there were name cards to be set at the proper plates, 
flowers to be straightened in vases, and a final challenge 
to be issued to the cook. There were probably innumer- 
able other details needing attention. I have never been a 
hostess. I can only weakly imagine what nervous de- 
lights and delicious flurries reward that noble function 
and make it worth while. 

I think it only proper that guests should suffer a little 
in return for the sweets of hospitality. I think it be- 
hooves us to stand about as awkwardly as possible while 
we are waiting to be introduced. I always try to look 
especially uncomfortable. I even try to look disgruntled. 
I endeavor to give the impression of wishing I had not 
come at all. I make a strong effort ta suffuse my face 
with a horror of food, a horror of pleasantry, and a 
horror of company. It is even a good idea to become 
rigid, plastic, to stop breathing if possible—though this 
last is rather difficult. 

And when the room has degenerated into a morgue 
or a mausoleum where everyone is statuesque, inanimate, 
and hateful, then let our hostess walk in and touch us 
into life with her own personality. Let her put us at our 
ease because we needed terribly to be put at ease. Let 
her charge us with affection and friendliness. For the 
real triumph of a hostess comes not after the dinner, 
for which, since she did not cook it, she can take credit 
only with reservations; but before the dinner when she 
assumes her delightful prerogative of establishing her 


guests in their various identities by walking into her 
waiting parlor and taking slime of the earth and breath- 
ing into it the soul of a dowager, a doctor, a coquette, or 
a clergyman. And sends them all chattering and alive 
into the dining room. 

We were standing about waiting to go in to dinner, 
and everyone, as far as I could see, was observing the 
ritual of good guesthood I have described above. We 
were all Punch-and-Judy figures, wooden and soulless, 
waiting for someone to jiggle our strings. Now and then 
a pasteboard gentleman would twist on his hinges; now 
and then a sawdust lady would stir in her rags; but this 
was to be expected as even marionettes are subject to 
the laws of mechanics and gravity. There was occasion- 
ally a cough or a sniffle or a sneeze or a yawn that sounded 
dreadfully human and inappropriate. But for the most 
part it was as dull as a doll shop deserted by clerk and 
customer and littered with uncompanionable crockery. 

At a moment of great stillness the voice of our hostess 
could be heard telephoning in the next room. We all 
listened as little eggs in a nest might listen to their blue- 
bird. It was a voice full of song, full of promise, a 
prenatal music heard by unhatched fledglings. Soon it 
would come chirping into the reception parlor. And peck 
at our shells. And we would emerge and cheep merrily. 
And become happy and fluttersome. And open our mouths 
for dinner. 

Feeling for reasons best known to myself exception- 
ally irritable and uneasy, I undertook to glance at myself 
in a mirror near which I happened to be standing. I 
wanted to see if I looked as waxlike and expressionless 
as I was trying to look. lt was a quick glance but it 
startled me. For there were two of me in the glass. 1 
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saw myself double. Two black suits, two rabbats, two 
turned-about collars, two sacerdotal somebodies of the 
same build and height. Horrors! Was it possible that in 
trying to suppress my personality I had actually redupli- 
cated it! 

I switched my gaze into the mirror again and saw to 
my indescribable relief that there was another priest in 
the room. My other reflection was a young cleric who 
stood in an opposite corner leaning against the mantel- 
piece. I turned my head and scrutinized him in the flesh. 
He looked very much like me. But he was not me. And 
for that I thanked God profusely. 

This incident led me, unsportingly if you will, to violate 
the rules of the game and come to life ahead of time. 
I decided not to wait for the arrival of the lady of the 
house. I blossomed into vitality at once. I became my- 
self prematurely. But I think I ought to be excused for 
doing so. 

It happens in this strange world of social conventions 
that there is one friendship that transcends all conventions 
and knows no rules. It is the brotherhood of Catholic 
priests. There is not, I swear it, under the stars an in- 
timacy more reckless or more profound than the bond 
between one Catholic levite and his fellow. It needs no 
coaxing, no prelude, no ritual. It is subject to no for- 
mality. We meet and possess one another instantly. There 
is not the shadow of a barrier between us, neither age, 
nor antecedents, nor nationality, nor climate, nor color 
of skin. Ours is a blunt, rough-hewn affection. It almost 
forgets to be polite. I can dine at his table without invi- 
tation; sit in his study and read his books before I have 
ever met him; borrow his money or his clothes with no 
bail; his home is my home, his fireside. my fireside, his 
altar my altar. I can give him my confidences promptly 
and without reserve. I can neither edify nor scandalize 
him. We can quarrel without offense, praise each other 
without flattery, or sit silent and say nothing and be mu- 
tually circumvented. 

How and why all this can happen is our own precious 
secret. It is the secret of men who climb a lonely draw- 
bridge, mount a narrow stair, and sleep in a lofty citadel 
that floats a white flag. Alonely we go, fettered irrevoc- 
ably to honor, establishing no generation, each a conclu- 
sion of his race and name; yet always companioning one 
another with a strange sympathy, too tender to be called 
fellowship, too sturdy to be called love, but which God 
will find a name for when He searches our hearts in 
Eternity. 

I walked over to the mantelpiece where my priestly 
colleague was resting his elbow. I was very casual. Com- 
rades are always casual. I spoke to him quietly, almost 
indifferently. “I didn’t know there were two of us.” 
That was all I said. And I took his hand. ... But 
somehow or other it didn’t shake properly. There was 
something either too stiff or too loose about it, I don’t 
know which. 

“ How do you do?” he said very suavely. (We never 
say “ How do you do?” and we never say it “ suavely.”’) 
““You’re an American, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ Are you stationed in London?” 

“No. Just visiting.” 

“T’m just visiting, too.” 

“Where do you come from?” I asked. 

“ Well, you see, my wife and I——” 

BANG! A sheet of ice fell between us and shattered 
at our feet. 

You fooled me, little High Churchman, Low Church- 
man, Broad Churchman, or whatever you are. I don’t 
dislike you. I like you very much. You have clean, hon- 
est eyes, and though my principles depend on a creed, my 
friendships do not. And I like clean, honest eyes. But 
we are not friends yet. This is a dinner party. And who 
are you and I, sir, to speak before we have been properly 
introduced? ... 

Whereupon our hostess came in, radiant and charm- 
ing, with a Fiat Lux in her eye. And she introduced 
us. He was Mr. Plummer, and I was Father Who’s-this. 
And we were terribly delighted with each other as we 
walked in to dinner. 

Was it fate, or a faux pas, or my Guardian Angel try- 
ing to be funny, that put me at dinner next to Mr. Plum- 
mer’s wife? Whoever it was, or whatever it was, I thank 
them, him, her, or it. For Mr. Plummer’s wife was the 
most unspeakably—(one moment, please, while I change 
the sheet in my typewriter). 

I am given to superlatives. I overstate things. My 
friends have rebuked me for it. I have tried to correct 
it. But I haven’t. I can’t. I say “most” when I mean 
“much.” Without the words “tremendous,” “ wonder- 
ful,” “ amazing,” and “ astounding,” my vocabulary would 
collapse. I couldn’t talk. I couldn’t think. Megalomania 
is like a bad devil. It can be driven out only by prayer 
and fasting. And I have neglected to fast sufficiently. 

Let me be restrained, therefore, at least on this occa- 
sion. Let me not say that Mrs. Plummer was the most 
beautiful lady I have ever seen in my life. She was in 
her early twenties. It is probable that she was twenty- 
two, possible that she was twenty-three, but unthinkable 
that she was twenty-four. She looked ever so young to 
be married. She looked almost too young to be in love. 
Her Christian name (which Mr. Plummer let slip in the 
course of the dinner) was Evangeline. 

It was very clear that Mr. Plummer had had something 
to say as to how she dressed and wore her hair. After 
all, the pastor’s wife should set a good example to the 
congregation, and the length of her skirts, the width of 
her eyebrows, and the shine on her fingernails might well 
determine the standard of the parish gossip. I do not 
know what the parish gossips said or thought about her, 
for parish gossips can manage to streak ink on a sun- 
beam, but if Mr. Plummer’s girl wife failed to answer 
their specifications of an angel, then one may expect to 
find them in the next life throwing mud balls at the 
Seraphim. I could not tell you what I ate while sitting 
beside her. I have a vague remembrance of seeing an 
oyster on a fork on its way to my mouth. But I have 
no notion of what became of it. I shall probably find it 
some day in my coat pocket. ~ 

Mrs. Plummer made no effort to shine at the dinner. 
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Yet no one listened to or looked at anybody else. And 
in her simplicity she seemed entirely unconscious of the 
fact that she was the glory of our feast. Two or three 
debutantes whose gowns were very garish and hung 
perilously from their shoulders on spider threads, sat 
like mannikins and watched her score her easy triumphs 
without a single display of cleverness, or a single sen- 
tence spoken for effect. Several inveterate table talkers 
like myself, who switch all conversations into the neigh- 
borhood of their own anecdotes, utterly subsided lest 
their ears should miss the rapture of Mrs. Plummer’s 
voice saying nothing more considerable than “ Please 
pass the celery!” 

Across the table from me sat Mr. Plummer beaming 
with satisfaction. He was enormously pleased with his 
little consort and the specimen of charm and decorum 
she was achieving in the name of the clerical profession. 
And it is embarrassing for me to say so, but Mr. Plum- 
mer spent half the time looking at his wife and the other 
half looking at me. There was pity in his eye. The wave 
length of pity is very delicate but there is no mistaking 
it. It is easy to look daggers and miss your mark, but 
the shafts of pity are suited to the eye’s most unerring 
performance. Even Mrs. Plummer detected it and en- 
deavored to shield me in her sweet charity. 

“Tt must be fine just the same to be a priest,” she said, 
and the strangeness and suddenness of the statement 
startled me into inarticularity. 

“I remember,” she went on (oh, why did she go on?) 
“ when we were‘in Italy last summer. My husband went 
walking in a little side street in Padua. And a group of 
children met him and thought he was a priest, and danced 
about him, and kissed his hand, and called him Padre mio 
and thought he didn’t belong to anybody but them! ” 

Mr. Plummer wilted and I dropped my head. And then 
it dawned on Mrs. Plummer what she had said. And I 
call upon a righteous Reformation, a loving Luther, a 
happy Henry, and a kind Calvin to witness that when 
they gave Evangelines to Evangelicals and took away 
from them the children in a side street in Padua, they 
made it possible for a woman to give a man the saddest, 
most hopeless and most poignant and most repentant look 
I have ever seen a woman give a man in my life. And if 
this be an overdose of superlatives, it is not an overdose 
of truth. 


SUFFRAGE 


Oh! brother mine, 
Exalt my soul 

By lifting thine 
In sigh of dole; 


So that I may 
Win both to rest 

And peace for aye 
On Jesus’ Breast, 


Wherein, and now, 
Thy word would be 
Heart-heard shouldst thou 
Sue God’s for me. 


Francis CARLIN, 
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The Future of Man 
Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


HERE is a fascination, never lost by mankind, in 

putting on the robes of the seer. To foretell the 
future is one of childhood’s games; one’s husband is to 
be a rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, according to 
the fall of the buttons on one’s frock. In maturer age, 
most men who think are inclined, in their lighter moments, 
to peer into the magic mirror of their particular science. 
It they do not thereafter don a yellow robe, adorned with 
crescents and black cats, they are at any rate pleased to 
amuse themselves by announcing what will happen in the 
days when they and we no longer count time by hours, 
but in the glass of eternity. 

At the Cleveland meeting of the American Society of 
Naturalists, held some weeks ago, Dr. William F. Og- 
burn, the well-known writer on sociological topics, ap- 
peared in the long and flowing robes of a seer. No doubt 
the role gave him and his hearers much pleasure, but it 
was a dangerous role. Some people should never be as 
funny or as pleasant as they can, for they are invariably 
taken too seriously. The result for Dr. Ogburn has been 
praise and censure quite as much for what he did not say, 
as for what he did. 

His modest disclaimer, at the very opening of his ad- 
dress, “ It is not yet given to the sociologist to see clearly 
into the future, and when he so ventures, he cannot see 
far,” did not ward off the outrageous slings. Perhaps he 
could not expect it to serve as a panoply, in view of what 
followed his exordium. Practically rejecting his own 
theory of shortsightedness, Dr. Ogburn presented a pic- 
ture of the man of the future which was all but photo- 
graphic in its details. 

Perhaps, then, we are justified in heeding Dr. Ogburn’s 
warning not to take him too seriously. “ My batting aver- 
age,” he confessed to the assembled scientists, ‘‘ may not 
be very high.” Yet, to continue the simile borrowed from 
the ball park, while on several of his times at bat Dr. 
Ogburn struck out, on not a few others, he hit the ball 
over the fence with the bases full. 

Dr. Ogburn’s catalogue of the material forces which 
guide and, to a certain extent, shape the formation and 
the conduct of man and society, while by no means new, 
is correct and complete. Life is largely a series of strug- 
gles for adaptation to environment. Technological prog- 
ress, based upon new discoveries in every field of physical 
science, has quite obviously created an environment 
hardly foreseen at the opening of the century, and un- 
dreamed of in 1870. 

Contrast Franklin waiting for a rainy afternoon in 
Philadelphia to conduct his experiment with the key and 
the kite, with the power stations in every large American 
city; or the telephone admired by the Emperor of Brazil 
on his visit to the Centennial Exposition of 1876, as “ an 
amusing toy,” with Mussolini addressing the world on 
the radio on New Year’s Day, 1931. Not twenty years 
ago, a breathless company sat in an office room in New 
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York, and thrilled when they heard over the telephone 
the wash of the waves on the Pacific coast. The ultimate, 
they thought, had been reached. 

Hardly a year passes without the creation of some 
new machine to make a commodity ministering to man’s 
comfort or necessity. He can fly from sea to sea with 
ease and rapidity, and project himself across the Atlantic, 
without leaving his room. Certainly, to deny that these 
mechanical devices in turn create environment, and an 
influence which first affects man, and then his way of 
thinking — or of imagining that he thinks — would be 
absurd. “ Each new invention,” asserts Dr. Ogburn, 
“means a new problem of adaptation” and a new prob- 
lem for society. 

Conceding that we have only begun the journey and 
not reached the end of the road of progress, we are 
tempted to conclude that our own problems are few and 
facile in comparison with those which will tax the brains 
of our children. But so it has been from the beginning. 
Man has arrived by considering problems — problems 
which he has assessed as infinitely more difficult than the 
problems of his fathers. In linking new inventions with 
new problems, Dr. Ogburn has asserted no new discovery 
in social science, but a commonplace. 

In every age, the poets have turned to the past to find 
a theme and a justification for their song of an Arcadian 
age, in which life was simpler and the world was happier. 
For their fathers, life was a river which flowed unvexed 
to the sea of eternity. The song is sung with, doubtless, 
too tender and trusting a note; yet that it is sung at all 
is evidence that the new age is ever an age of struggle for 
adaptation, and the old, an age of adaptation achieved. 
It is a shallow philosophy, then, which envisions any age 
without struggle. We see peace in the past, because the 
problems which then wore men’s souls, are no longer 
problems. At least, not all are mysteries. Life, as the 
Scholastics assure us, is movement, and movement is a 
guarantee that life exists, hence, every age is marked 
by struggle. Progress will be the result. But we must not 
fall into the error of supposing that all progress is good. 
It may be movement away from good. It may carry us, 
imperceptibly, to ruin. 

It seems to me that Dr. Ogburn hardly escapes this 
error. He assembles all the material factors which may 
shape the future, but he forgets that the most powerful 
agents of guidance and control are not material. I do 
not retract my contention—surely trite enough—that life 
is largely a series of struggles for adaptation to environ- 
ment, but I would insist upon the limitation implied by 
“largely.” Environment does not make man. Man makes 
environment; even while he is influenced by it. Again, 
when I postulate man, I am not thinking of Dr. Ogburn’s 
man, who is merely an animal differing in degree but not 
in kind from the beast in the field. I mean man, in the 
complete and adequate sense, with his spiritual nature ; or, 
if that term be taboo, I mean a creature who not only 
struggles, but knows, or thinks he knows, why he strug- 
gles, and endeavors to stage that struggle on a field that 


is favorable. 
But that is not, I say, Dr. Ogburn’s man. His man is 
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a product of an irresistible fate tending blindly we know 
not where. Yet his prophecy for this man is not without 
interest, even though he might as well study the future 
of a chimera idly bombinating in a vacuum of second 
intentions. 

In Dr. Ogburn’s vision, the man of the future, even if 
he be a plumber or a common workman, will discuss 
Plato and Aristotle. Differences which we now base upon 
the number of cows a man has in his barn, or the ideas 
he has in his head, will be leveled up—or down—to a 
uniform plane. The family will not disappear completely ; 
certainly not, should some new invention make the home 
once more a productive industrial unit. Yet a general 
loosening of the ethical concepts at present commonly 
recognized, and a wider use of contraceptives, will create 
the base on which the new society will rise. (And may 
a merciful Creator save us from living to witness that 
grotesque day!) “ The society of the future will be one 
of greater and greater change. And as the environment of 
man changes, the habits of man change,’ writes Dr. 
Ogburn. We grasp his contention, although one might 
with greater truth assert that as man’s habits change, 
environment changes. Now, continues Dr. Ogburn, for 
a society undergoing a great change, “ there is little guid- 
ance to be gained from the past.” It is a map of Europe 
before the War; a Bradshaw of 1910. 

Morality, as it is generally conceived, will have no place. For 
the general notion of morality is that it is the following of a 
set of rules or commandments. Such commandments can be laid 
down with great specificity in a stationary society [Where did 
one ever exist?] where experience leads to guidance in minute 
detail. 

But in a society undergoing great change there is little guidance 
to be gained from the past. The situations that crise are new, and 
ethical conduct is a matter of intelligence and forecast, and the 
fixity and detail, right and wrong, give way before social expedi- 
ency. So also the attitude toward law will be very different. 

Perhaps I do Dr. Ogburn no injury in assuming that 
his own ethical and moral concepts are not based upon 
an objective and fixed norm, but upon the “ expediency,” 
which, he asserts, will be the norm of the man of the 
future. If so, Dr. Ogburn runs with the herd in this 
country. Outside the Catholic Church, and those religious 
organizations which retain some traces of Catholic doc- 
trine, that is the norm which rules the man of the present. 
The age which Dr. Ogburn sees when he wraps himself 
in the mantle of a prophet is, in fact, the present age. He 
is not searching the skies with a telescope, but patiently 
peering through a microscope. 

Taking Dr. Ogburn’s forecast as a serious proposition, 
it is open to two objections, either of which destroys its 
value. The first is that Dr. Ogburn’s man is not a man, 
but a kind of puppet with fate jerking wildly at the 
strings. Dr. Ogburn might as well have tried to read in 
a teacup the fortune of a little girl’s doll. In the next 
place, Dr. Ogburn grievously underestimates the ability 
of religion to survive as a powerful agent of social con- 
trol. If, then, man is not man, and if religion is doomed 
to failure, Dr. Ogburn’s estimate may be accepted as 
approximately correct. But why count the number of 
birds we shall surely catch when the great net stretched 
across the sky, falls? 
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Education 





Lover of Children 


BERNARD WUELLNER, S.J. 


HE shock felt by Catholics when the Anglican Lam- 

beth Conference condoned birth control, and the 
troops of children “ with shining morning faces” trudg- 
ing to the school house over the way from the church, 
both remind us of the strenuous Catholic program in 
favor of the child. All intelligent and reverent Americans 
who cherish ideals of home and family and children, 
must admire that active concern for youth which the 
Catholic Church in our country manifests. 

We discover four principal sectors in the modern at- 
tack on the child, and four corresponding lines of Cath- 
olic defence. In both its earliest and latest stages of 
development youth has neither ability nor resources to 
vindicate its truly human rights; but the militant Church 
firmly champions the child whenever it is attacked or im- 
periled. The child has a right, given and sanctioned by 
God, to life; therefore, the Catholic Church stands armed 
with drawn Excalibur in opposition to birth control. The 
child, secondly, claims a similar right to a home, to 
parental aid and affection, to a mother’s and a father’s 
intimate care; therefore, in her esteem for the sanctity 
of the home, the Church bluntly scores divorce. Again 
the child has a right to citizenship in the Kingdom of 
Christ ; therefore, the Church insists on a distinctly Cath- 
olic or supernatural type of education. Finally, the off- 
spring of deceased, incompetent, and unnatural parents 
retain all these rights; hence, the large Catholic interest 
in foundlings, orphans, and unfortunate little ones, in 
order that these children may be supplied with a vicarious 
religious parentage. 

Clearly, though, more than an abstract devotion to 
tights motivates the Church’s ardor and insistence upon 
these points of life, home and religious rearing. Her 
policy herein derives from something more than an ex- 
ceptionally penetrating vision that the defense of the 
child is the defense of the hope of civilization. In her 
vital constancy and intense anxiety for the young there 
is an energy of spirit even greater than that with which a 
lover protects his spouse. The Church is, in the simple 
original force of the term, in love with the child; Cath- 
olic life glows with genuine affection toward the young. 
But a superhuman, a supernatural quality permeates this 
affection which dates back to the Founder of Christianity. 

For the Scripture explicitly portrays Christ’s attitude 
to children. One evening when travel-worn and dispirited 
at human hardness, Christ refreshed Himself in the com- 
pany of children. “ Suffer the little children to come to 
me.” The Church has never lost sight of Christ on that 
occasion defending the young. Her ears remember His 
warning against scandalizing little ones. She heeds His 
caution that we should all’ become as little children, and 
she remembers that in the farewell address to the Apostles 
He styled them “ little children.” 

To the Catholic, then, the logic of the Church’s pro- 
gram is plain: Christ loved children; therefore, the 
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Church also loves them. As the true and only Bride of 
Christ, she must be interested in the children of Christ. 
The striking fact of her interest is another evidence that 
the mind and heart of the Catholic community are intact 
with the mind and heart of the Master. Indeed, the 
wonder of this devotion to child welfare arises out of 
the radical Christian mystery of the Incarnation, since 
Christ not only loved children, but assumed the form and 
perils of human childhood. Baptismal grace makes all 
children brethren of the Christ Child. In consequence, 
that Church which like Mary cherishes the Christ will 
cherish all Christ’s chosen youthful comrades in grace. 

Now Mary’s perfect care of her Boy has continued 
steadfast down the centuries in the Church’s attachment 
to the child’s being, rights, and destiny. In Christ’s own 
infancy, little innocents are chosen as first blood-witnesses 
to Him. Infants receive baptism, and become incorpor- 
ated into the communion of the redeemed. St. Cyprian in 
the third century pictures a child sipping the chalice of 
God’s consecrated Blood. Out of the bosom of the 
Church, schools spring even before the Roman world 
crumbles. Later, the schools and universities under eccles- 
iastical auspices mark the high tide of unitary European 
civilization. St. Bernard, the most compelling figure in 
Christendom in his day, admits his favorite devotion to 
the divine infancy. Aquinas’ Summa does not fail to 
champion the child’s rights. Worthily to represent the 
Madonna and Child becomes the prime ambition of a 
long line of painters and other art workers. Sixty-three 
such artists of the Madonna are mentioned in the “ New 
Catholic Dictionary,” in which number we find such varied 
geniuses as Giotto, Raphael, Murillo, Titian, Dolci, and 
Rubens. 

The observer of things Catholic today notes this same 
characteristic attention to the child. As the price paid 
for a loved object proves the reality of that love, then 
there can be no doubt where the Church’s heart is. For 
her treasures of money and manhood, her talents of gold 
and her talents of mind are poured out chiefly upon prac- 
tical means for the correct education of youth. 

According to the “ Official Catholic Directory ” (1930), 
there were during the last school year practically two and 
a quarter million children in Catholic elementary schools ; 
schools, be it remembered, with no state or city finan- 
cial support. Add to these more than 50,000 children in 
Catholic orphanages, and include the high school, college 
and university population of Catholic institutions; the 
figures mount to two and one half million or more young 
people cared for by the Catholic Church in more than 
8000 institutions. That record does not include schools 
in our territories, American-supported missions, rural 
summer schools, nor catechetical centers and Newman 
clubs for youth not otherwise in touch with Catholic 
education. 

Such statistics by their sheer weight and importance, 
like stellar distances and magnitudes, evade true realiza- 
tion. But we can thus somewhat appreciate the mine of 
money invested in Catholic education; and millions more 
must go into the annual maintenance of these schools. 
What is more, possibly more priests, religious, nuns and 
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Catholic laymen in this country are engaged in Catholic 
education than are engaged in all other Catholic works. 
Cardinals, bishops, parish priests (prominently though 
somewhat indirectly identified with education), hospital 
Sisters and nurses, members of the Catholic press: all 
these together probably are not numerically equal to those 
instructing Catholic youth. So is the Divine criterion veri- 
fied: ‘“ Where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” 

Such expenditure of men and money were foolhardy 
unless the Catholic Church with a discriminating mother’s 
instinct sees a vice in the secular school that makes it 
unfit for the Catholic child who must have only the best. 
Two factors essential to Catholic school programs are 
unrecognized and unpractised in the secular school. They 
are first, a recognition of and a training in human whole- 
ness, and, secondly, an intellectual and volitional recogni- 
tion of the life of grace in man, the better life, the quasi- 
Divine life. For the whole man has both senses and in- 
tellect, both of which need due cultivation; above his in- 
tellect is an active and responsible will; man may not 
wrap himself in his own self, for he is essentially a social 
being with social needs, privileges and duties; nor is he 
the tool of society or government, because he has an indi- 
vidual destiny in God. And plenary Catholic culture in 
view of man’s supernatural obligations and perfection 
must primarily insist on education and practice in rever- 
ence and service and love of God, One and Three, Whom 
some day we shall see face to face. 

The aims of Catholic education are, then, whole and 
supernatural. The authority, the vigor, the universality, 
the tenacity of the Church in her labors for the young 
are explained by the Divine inspiration and overflowing of 
her love. Therefore, in face of all difficulties and despite 
all shortcomings, we have confidence in the Catholic 
school. Its structure is sacrificial being built on many a 
widow’s mite and self-denying life. Its ideals share the 
heighth of Divine wisdom and the depth of Divine love. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HEN is Sunday not Sunday? When the astrono- 

mers get hold of it. For they show you, by means 
ot the Nautical Almanac and other trustworthy indica- 
tions, that when midnight has struck on Saturday night’s 
revelries, according to the town hall, the radio announcer, 
or grandfather’s clock, geared to agree with legal or stand- 
ard time, that it is still eleven-fifty something p.m. on Sat- 
urday by old Sol’s reliable timepiece. That is to say, pro- 
vided you live to the east of a certain line in your 
standard-time section. If you live west of it, better leave 
the astronomers alone, for they will have the orchestra 
starting “ Home, Sweet Home” while Saturday is still 
in full swing. 

The same proposition, of course, applies to the begin- 
ning of the New Year, of the new decade, or the new 
century, for that matter. So it puts that nice little infant 
that was born in New York City (which is east of the 
median line) at precisely 12:01 a.m. (the doctor had a 
synchronized stop-watch) on January 1, 1931, in a puddle 
of a fix. For legally he was born in 1931, in the fourth 
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decade of the twentieth century. But astronomically he 
was born in 1930, in the third decade of the twentieth 
century. And religiously he was born in both at once: since 
the Church recognizes either type of time as valid. Only: 
you cannot make use of both of them at once. For in- 
stance, you cannot eat a sausage when it is 12:05 a.m. 
Saturday morning by solar time; and still claim that you 
have not broken your Communion fast because (in that 
locality) it happens to be still 11:55 p.m. on Friday by 
legal or standard time. 

Since the infant is the son of the former Collector of 
the Port of New York, I cannot prophesy whether, in 
later years, he will elect to be nautically a child of the 
old decade or municipally and conventionally a child of 
the new. But for one thing he can thank his happy stars: 
that at least, on New Year’s Eve, there was no daylight- 
saving time to enter into the calculations. 





O fine-spun distinctions, however, are sought by the 
forty-two master bakers of Montreal. They have 
simply determined not to work on Sunday, out of respect 
for the law of God. Their names are published in the 
La Vie Syndicale of Montreal for December, 1930: the 
organ of the Catholic syndicate movement in that city, 
which is encouraging their stand. Since the law of the 
land in Quebec agrees with the law of God and of the 
Church, there are no astronomical loopholes when the 
violators are brought to court; which the bakers are see- 
ing to vigorously, with the cooperation of the Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau, Premier of Quebec. 

The following letter, received from “a mother of a 
family, daughter of a baker and married to a baker,” tells 
of the importance of the Sunday rest for the good of 
the family. It is addressed to the secretary of the Cath- 
olic syndicates. 

Dear Sir: Montreal, December 15, 1930. 

I wish to thank you for the campaign you have been engag- 
ing in for putting an end to Sunday work amongst bakers and 
bakers’ helpers. Since I am the daughter of a baker and the wife 
of a baker, with a large family, I can assure you that I greatly 
appreciate it. For the last two weeks that my husband has not 
been obliged to work on Sunday one can see a change already in 
our family life, for the benefit of all. 


Once more: thanks from the bottom of my heart. 
Mrs. A. M. 


The Montreal campaign against Sunday violations in 
the case of the baking industry is only part of the general 
campaign which is being waged in Canada for the sanctity 
of Sunday. Particularly blamed in this connection are 
many of the American pulp-wood concerns in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, which have not reckoned with the 
tenacious faith of the French Canadian. Apart from the 
religious aspect of the matter, family welfare and Sun- 
day rest are too closely related to permit one to be 
tampered with without the other suffering. 


‘ 





HE extraordinary success which has attended the 
growth of the “J. O. C.” (Jeunesse Ouvriére Cath- 
olique, ““ Young Catholic Workmen”), in Belgium and 
France, has led to the foundation of J. O. C. units in 
Canada. The idea of the J. O. C. is the enlistment of 
young workingmen in the ranks of active Catholicism. 
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A certain genial, comradely spirit has characterized the 
organization from the beginning. The members are not 
content with simply the practice of their strict religious 
obligations. They campaign vigorously against blas- 
phemy, ‘indecent language, and other violations of the 
law of God wherever and whenever they come in con- 
tact with their fellow-workmen: in the factory, on the 
train or street car going to and from work, etc. More- 
over, they actively promote healthy recreation and sports, 
drama, athletic events, reading rooms, and so on. The 
whole thing is combined with a live popular educational 
program, which is the salt without which any Catholic 
program of activity will lose its savor. 

Last April the Montreal J. O. C. made bold to ask 
the Provincial Government of Quebec for an appropria- 
tion for building a vacation home, at Ste.-Dorothée, on 
the Riviére des Prairies, for young workmen to visit 
over the week end, and recuperate themselves physically 
and spiritually. In July, the Hon. L. A. Taschereau sent 
them a check for $2,000, and in September, at the inaug- 
uration of the vacation home, the Hon. A. David offered 
them another check of $3,000. 





EVOTION to the Sabbath alone, however, will not 

perpetuate the good estate of religion. What body 
in the world has been more observant of the Sabbath 
than the Kirk of Scotland? Yet it has failed even in this 
respect, writes George Malcolm Thompson, a minister 
of that Church, in his recent pamphlet: “ Will the Scot- 
tish Church Survive?” 


The Church has completely failed in each of the objectives that 
it has set for itself: it has not prevented the progressive decline 
of Sabbath observance; it has not been able to persuade the Scot- 
tish people to vote themselves out of their public houses; it has 
not made the slightest impression on bettering the habits of the 
working classes; it has not induced any Government or substan- 
tial political group to take the Irish problem seriously. 

Irish problem? The following will reveal what this 
may be: 

But the locus classicus for any enquiry into the present position 
of the Scottish Church is an appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Church and Nation to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, published in May, 1927. This vital document 
disposed once and for all of the hallowed myth of a Scotland 
that was intensely, almost oppressively, religious and firmly fixed 
in loyalty to the Presbyterian system. For not only did it reveal 
the sufficiently astonishing fact that the Roman Catholic (i.e. 
mainly Irish) communion was growing faster than any other, 
but it also showed that out of a total adult population of about 
three millions there were more than one million adults who were 
not connected with any church whatever. The vast majority of 
that million are lapsed Protestants. When the adult Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Jews, and adherents of Methodist, Baptist, 
and other English Nonconformist churches have been ruled out, 
the rest of the adult population is almost equally divided between 
the Presbyterians and the Scots who have been lost by Pres- 
byterianism. In short, the Scottish Church is only at a little more 
than fifty per cent of its potential strength. Yet a century ago, 
or later, the non-Christian and indeed the non-Presbyterian popu- 
lation was an all but negligible quantity. The loss of grip on 
the whole Scottish population, as compared with twenty - years 
ago, is about ten per cent. 

A count of worshipers undertaken by the Glasgow Eve- 
ning News, says Mr. Thompson, covering congregations 
totaling 10,727 in nine Glasgow churches, revealed only 
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2,741 worshippers, of whom 275 were children. He de- 
plores particularly the fact that the Scottish Church has 
lost its hold upon the working classes : 

An active hatred and contempt of the Church exists among the 
Scottish working classes—unless, of course, they are Roman 
Catholics—which I have not found paralleled in England. The 
Scottish artisan is, far oftener than his English comrade, a narrow 
and dogmatic atheist with a dislike and suspicion of the Church 
which is very different from the good-natured paganism of the 
Englishman. The Church has not come to seek him out in his 
deplorable slums and his miners’ rows, it has raised only the 
feeblest and most belated of voices in rebuke of the Christian [?] 
economy which brought him to such conditions of living. . 
(How long his simple faith will survive the increasing remote- 
ness of the Socialist paradise under Labor Governments is an- 
other question: after all, the Christian heaven is only postponed 
to the Day of Judgment.) 

Nor is the case better on top; for: “ At the other end 
of the social scale, Presbyterianism has lost the upper 
classes: the nobility, the gentry, and the bulk of the 
wealthy merchant and professional class.” 

Contrary to general belief, “no subject is less dis- 
cussed—in churches and among church people, at least 
—than ” theology. 

The gibe of one-day Christianity can be thrown, and, the more 
Sabbath observance is extolled, the less easy it is to teach that 
religion is not merely the way you spend Sunday, and that you 
cannot buy forgiveness for the sins of the week at the price of 
one day’s boredom. I think there are two Presbyterian churches 
in the whole of Scotland where daily services are held; perhaps 
there are one or two more. The week-day closed doors and dead 
aspect of the thousands of others are a constant and impressive 
symbol of Christianity in abeyance and the Church on holiday. 

This is a gloomy picture. How far it is justified I must 
leave to Scottish readers to determine. But it has at any 
rate this merit, that it throws into clear relief the wisdom 
of the Catholic doctrine of the observance of the Lord’s 
Day: which, while not exalted into a fetish, or an excuse 
for neglecting religion the other six days of the week, is 
cherished and prescribed as a means of glorifying the 
Creator and bringing sweet solace to the workingman 
and his family. 





O mention Quebec and Scots, and then say nothing 
of Ontario, seems hardly fair, especially since the 
Quebec O. M. I. Fathers (Oblates of Mary Immaculate), 
who are active in promoting the J. O. C. Movement, are 
working out an interesting project in their James Bay 
Mission in Ontario (The Rev. J. Emile Saindou, O.M.I., 
1201 Visitation St., Montreal). They are putting out a 
translation in the Cree Indian language, of Canon 
Weber’s book “ The Four Gospels in One.” They write: 
All our Indians can read syllabic character. . . . In fact, read- 
ing is their only pastime. . . The white man has an infinite variety 
of amusements which divert his attention from the monotony of 
daily tasks. . . . Indians are absolutely deprived of all that... . 
Reading is for the Indian that something which peoples his soli- 
tude; a book is the first that keeps company everywhere, that 
recreates, instructs and converses, 

The Indians of James Bay have had, up to the present day, 
only three books. . . These books they have read over and 
over again, so often, in fact, that they know them only from 
memory. 

The project is to finance the printing of one more book. 
Worthy—and blessed—Cree Indians! 

THe Piicrm. 
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Literature 


On Words 


Rurus WILLIAM RAUCH 


NE of the fascinating books which yet remains to 

be written in this twentieth century flood of print 
is a history of words, not from the philological or 
morphological or etymological or semantological (or any 
other -ological that occurs to you) point of view, nor a 
history of jargon (which might have its uses) but a his- 
tory of words looked upon only as decayed and fallen 
symbols. 

Many of those whose trade or art consists in the craft 
of words (not necessarily, alas! the craft of ideas) have 
been struck with a shock of amazement at these strange 
creatures, words. One remembers Horace’s proud boast, 
non omnis moriar, a monument of words indeed more 
lasting than “ the perennial brass.” William Shakespeare 
is more notoriously possessed of this proud nonchalance 
of genius when, addressing her who is “ much too fair 
to be death’s conquest,” he writes: 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 

Stone is smeared with sluttish time, statues overturned 

by war, but she shall pace forth 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this word out to the ending doom... . 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

There is, however, a duplicity and a sophistry in words 
which betrays the artist in words, and it seems that rel- 
ati’ ly few of the major poets of the world have been 
ec ‘ious of that treason. There occur to mind a few 

s, writing in English, who were very much aware of 
the fall of words and who used the idea, in various ma- 
terial, for their art. 

Chaucer’s poem “ The Hous of Fame” seems to the 
uninitiate a naive, utterly fantastic medieval dream-poem, 
full of poetic jargon but with nothing to recommend it 
to the really intelligent. A more sympathetic reading soon 
reveals that ‘“‘ The Hous of Fame” is a poem on jargon 
and the treason of words. After an elaborate mock- 
serious dissertation on dreams and an invocation, Chaucer 
in this poem, dreams himself into a great temple of glass 
dedicated to the goddess of love, in which he is the sole 
worshiper. A great pageant of color, the Dido interlude 
in the odyssey of Aeneas, unfolds itself, with the effect 
of multitudinous petitions and hymns and glorious words 
in the empty temple. 

After this ceremony, Chaucer is seized by the golden 
eagle of Jove and taken on a tremendous aerial journey 
through and beyond the universe, evidently to be shown, 
as the poet hints, the heights of the truth of love. The 
eagle lectures Chaucer (and perhaps the reader) into 
numbness on the “ physics” of sound waves and the 
higher astronomy, while Chaucer in humorous fright and 
boredom whispers his “ yes” and “no.” The eagle ex- 
plains the purpose of their dizzy flight. Jove, we are told, 
is anxious about the poet and his lack of true knowledge 
and information: 
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That thou hast no tydynges 

Of loves folk, if they be glade, 
Ne of noght elles that God made; 
And noght only fro fer contree 
That ther no tyding comth to thee, 
But of thy verray neyghebores, 
That dwellen almost at thy dores, 
Thou herest neither that ne this; 
For whan thy labor don al is, 

And hast ymad thy rekeninges, 

In stede of reste and newe thinges, 
Thou goost hoom to thy hous anoon; 
And, also domb as any stoon, 
Thou sittest at another bok 

Til fully daswed is thy lok, 

And livest thus as an hermyte, 
Although thyn abstinence is lyte. 


At long last they arrive at the Palace of Fame, 
Thoughte I, “ By seynt Thomas of Kent! 
This were a feble foundement 
To bilden on a place hye; 


He oughte him lyte glorifye 
That her-on bilt, god so me save!” 


Here all the sounds of the universe, news, rumors, 
‘words, words, words,” must arrive and here they must 
assume the shapes of those who spoke them on earth. 
It is only incidental (as it is a secondary meaning of the 
Latin fama) that Chaucer beholds the Queen of Fame 
in her fickle court dispensing “ justice’’; her treatment 
of the petitioners exhausts the possibilities of arbitrary 
foolishness. By careful attention to details, Chaucer has 
achieved a genuine verisimilitude; the reader ‘is helpless. 
Bedlam breaks loose in torrents in this castle of words: 

Ther saugh I pleyn jogelours, 
Magiciens and trogetours, 

And phitonesses, charmeresses, 
That use exorsisaciouns 

And eek thise fumigaciouns ; 

And clerkes eek, which conne wel 
Al this magyke naturel, 

That craftely don hir ententes, 
To make, in certeyn ascendentes, 
Images, lo, through which magyk 
To make a man ben hool or syk. 

To speak of the naiveté of Chaucer is to repeat the 
jargon of popular criticism. But Chaucer was by no 
means a mystic of love (his “abstinence is lyte”). In- 
trigued by the tricks of the word-smiths, he seems to 
have forgotten the purpose of his flight. The poem is 
unfinished. 

Shakespeare’s treatise on the fallen estate of words 
is more subtle, and more intersting. The tragedy of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” beautiful and immortal love-story 
that it certainly is, is really the tragedy of the sophistry 
of words. A thorough analysis of the play from this 
point of view is not intended here. That the feud between 
the Montagues and the Capulets is a matter of names and 
calling names is clear enough. Servants, young blades, 
and princes, all are set aflame with mere words. The 
play is loaded heavily with punning and with the imagery 
of “airy tongues,” “lips, the doors of breath,” “ shrieks 
abroad,” “airy regions” and little real “talk of love.” 
Baptism and confession, “ holy words,” are alluded to. 
Old Capulet in his fury lashes and slashes his daughter 
with words. Love and marriage, for the Nurse, for the 
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Capulets, for Mercutio, even for Romeo at the beginning 
of the play, are hollow “ words,” at most, words of sensu- 
ality. 

But any melodrama is “ words.” There is something 
more here. The Nurse is the personification of “ words” 
but always she fails to say anything. Trying to defend 
Juliet against the fury of Capulet, the Nurse asks: “ May 
not one speak?” and Capulet a moment later bellows 
forth with “ choplogic”’! Traffic in words, malicious and 
well-intentioned, choplogic, kills the lovers. Capulet runs 
with the news of Juliet’s “consent” to Paris; Juliet’s 
wild words in soliloquy on the night before her “ mar- 
riage” with Paris conjure up an hallucination under 
whose influence she takes the potion. Balthazar carries 
false news to Romeo in Mantua. The Friar writes a 
letter to Romeo which is never delivered and Romeo 
writes a letter to his father which is delivered only after 
the death of Romeo and of his mother. The good Friar, 
learning that his messenger was detained and remember- 
ing that Juliet will return to the world of words within 
three hours, decides (while we anticipate the melo- 
dramatic race with time in the next, the last, scene): 
“ But I will write again to Mantua.” Is this not Shakes- 
peare’s answer to his own question, “ What’s in a 
“word ’?” 

It is generally recognized that Edgar Allan Poe is 
the father of the modern movement of experimentation 
with words in literary art, the modern attempt at a pure, 
abstract poetry. Poe had a deep respect for words and 
dealt nowhere in his poetry with what has been called 
here the sophistry and the fall of words. But among his 
prose works there is a short, fantastic dialogue called 
“The Power of Words.” Oinos has just arrived from 
earth and Agathos is his guide, as Vergil to Dante, the 
eagle to Chaucer. They discuss the divine omnipotence 
and the original creation: “There are no dreams in 
Aidenn. . . . The Deity does not create. . 4 

Agathos explains the vibrations through the universe, 
motion. . 

You are well aware that, as no thought can perish, so no 
act is without infinite result. . . . It is indeed demonstrable 
that every such impulse given the air must in the end 
impress every individual thing that exists within the uni- 
vwerTee. . . 

Oinos: Then all motion, of whatever nature, creates? 

Agathos: I have spoken to you, Oinos, as to a child of the fair 
source of all motion is thought—and the source of all 
thought is— 

Oinos: God. 

Agathos: I have spoken to you Oinos, as to a child of the fair 
earth which lately perished . . . and while I thus spoke 
did there not cross your mind some thought of the physical 
power of words? 

Oinos: By why, Agathos, do you weep—and why, oh why do 
your wings droop as we hover above this fair star—which 
is the greenest and yet the most terrible of all we have 
encountered in our flight? Its brilliant flowers look like 
a fairy dream—but its volcanoes like the passions of a 
turbulent heart. 

Agathos: They are!—they are! This wild star—it is now three 
centuries since, with clasped hands, and with streaming 
eyes, at the feet of my beloved—I spoke it—with a few 
passionate sentences—into birth. Its brilliant flowers are 
the dearest of all unfulfilled dreams, and its raging vol- 
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canoes are the passions of the most turbulent and unhal- 
lowed of hearts. 
Thus is “the power of words.” 

Poe’s influence on “ words” has been great, especially 
in French symbolist and therefore in recent Eliotic poetry. 
A passage from James Joyce’s “ Work in Progress” 
might serve as an example of the regeneration of words 
in modern literature. Much of Joyce’s work is far re- 
moved from any spiritual regeneration, but his general 
theme is a very original treatment of the Fall of Man, 
and in “ words” he is a genius. 

And then there is Edmund Wilson’s hilarious take- 
off, @ la Joyce, on the “dumb thud of dumped books ” 
as, in the bitterest diatribe he proceeds to “ smuffle whiff 
the flumes of this Flumanism” and to psychoanalyze 
the book-clubs : 


...was the Book-of-the-Lunch Club, a bang in a thousand he was, 
the homesome wholespun old magnate, giving away a mahogany 
britannica with every subscription to the Book-of-the-Bunch-Club, 
chewing books for choosy readers with bad bicustards, a regular 
balloon to the belated he was. He gave them Elizabeth and Sex 
by Lytton Scratchy, John Brown’s Benny by Steve Brody, The 
Bridge of San Luis Bromfield by Felix Ray, A Farewell to Farms 
by Mark van Dorman, How to be Happy, a Preface to Morons by 
Walter B. Pipkin, Tristram, a finespun obituary by Edwin Arling- 
ton Cemetery. ... 

Words . . . Strange unfathomable symbols, whisps of 
air, puffs of man’s loneliness and egotism, scratches on 
stone and old rags. They may lead the soul of man to 
God or to the devil, but always they must return to man 
as man returns to his shell . . . What a bedlam Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and Poe (not to mention Mr. Edmund 
Wilson) might hear in those airy regions beyond the 
universe where words are no more. . . . 


REVIEWS 


Albert Einstein. By Anton Rertser. New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni. $2.50. 

We have the highest authority—that of Dr. Einstein himself 
—that the fact content of this book is “duly accurate.” “ Anton 
Reiser” is the pen-name of one of Dr. Einstein’s intimate friends, 
sO we may expect as well that the characterization of the great 
physicist is fairly sound. Mr. Reiser writes obviously from the 
standpoint of an admirer, not a critic. Here one views the pic- 
ture of a man possessed by a great idea, whose personal for- 
tunes are a negligible consideration beside the driving force of 
his passion for creative thought. However, with all his reserve 
and contempt for convention, Dr. Einstein is shown as the very 
opposite of the fabulous inhuman scientist. We are told that his 
attitude towards his work is that of an artist; that he loves 
the converse of friends; that he is a skilled musician; that much 
of his time is given to the Zionist movement, working for his race 
not as a nationalist, but as a believer in the cultural mission of 
the Jew. One chapter is devoted to the theory of relativity. Dr. 
Einstein’s view is given as simply as possible, with an able pre- 
sentation of the difficulties he had to overcome and his methods 
of attacking the problem. The philosophical implications of the 
theory are touched upon. One can heartily agree with Mr. Reiser’s 
(and presumably Dr. Einstein’s) opinion that “pure empiricism 
5 Gaicigs a oat te) hee is hardly capable of a comprehensive, scientific 
world-view.” Little attention is devoted to Dr. Einstein’s re- 
ligious thought. As the child of a free-thinking Jewish bourgeois, 
he had great attachment to orthodox Jewish beliefs and prac- 
tices. At present, he appears to be content with the “ emotional 
conviction” of a vague theism, “a superior intellect manifested 
in the material world.” The author’s style, on the whole, par- 
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takes of a certain heaviness. Too little care has been devoted 
to the minor characters who enter the book from time to time. 
Aside from Dr. Einstein himself, the only ones who seem to 
live are the second Frau Einstein and the late Walter Rathenau. 
The book is attractively bound; and only three minor typographi- 
cal errors mar its technical perfection. There are eight interest- 
ing portraits of Dr. Einstein. D. H. 





The House of Morgan. By Lewis Corey. New York: 


G. Howard Watt. $5.00. 

The story told in this book baffles the imagination. And yet 
there is no exaggeration of statement; it is all sober truth. On 
the book's jacket is a cartoon of J. Pierpont Morgan, with fingers 
crossed, signifying immunity, his arms filled with banks, railroad 
tracks, engines and cars, a steamship, factories and the steel trust, 
all gathered after the fashion of a small boy overloaded with 
toys. This cartoon is repeated in the body of the text, facing 
page 400. But with Morgan these things were not toys, they were 
solid realities. They represented properties scattered over the 
face of the globe acquired by the forceful magic of gigantic massed 
wealth, assembled, controlled and utilized by the “ Master of 
Money,” J. Pierpont Morgan and his associates. Asked the 
meaning of his often asserted principle “ Community-of-interest ” 
Morgan answered: “ That a certain number of men owning prop- 
erty should do what they liked with it . . . and act towards mu- 
tual harmony.” By this definition he rejected the “right of gov- 
ernment and public opinion to interfere with vested interests or 
to regulate their power and actions.” Though to Morgan the 
Church was simply an appanage of aristocracy, yet in his last will 
and testament he incorporated a confession of faith which “ evoked 
clerical enthusiasm.” From beginning to end, this book is in- 
teresting ; to the student of economics and finance it is illuminat- 
ing; the average reader will find it profitably instructive. It is 
thoroughly indexed and completely documented ; divided into eight 
natural parts; and liberally illustrated. Its style is excellent. 
Each chapter, with one exception, is headed by a most appropriate 
quotation from “ Alice in Wonderland.” M. J. S. 





The Beginnings of Critical Realism in America: 1860-1920. 
By Vernon Louis Parrincton. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $4.00. 

Guide Through the Romantic Movement. By ERNEST BERN- 
BAUM. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. $1.25. 

These two books have only the link of time sequence in com- 
mon. The “Guide Through the Romantic Movement” is pro- 
fessedly a class-room text for students of literature who need not 
only information but guidance and drill and directed reading for 
the difficult period from 1783 to 1850. In keeping with this pur- 
pose Mr. Bernbaum has served the student in a most systematic 
and thorough survey of the Romantic Movement, with a study of 
the chief authors viewed in their relation to other Romanticists and 
in their own personal realization of the doctrines they espoused. 
Each chapter is followed by a bibliography and a set of topics 
for discussion or written reports graded to the needs of elementary 
or advanced pupils. No doubt many of the author’s statements 
may find a place among these topics. On the whole, the book is 
an excellent model of method and a promise of further direction 
from the same author. The work of Mr. Parrington, on the 
contrary, is distinctly for the advanced student and for the gen- 
eral well-informed reader. This is the third volume in the series 
on “ Main Currents in American Thought”; the first two volumes 
of which were awarded the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1928. 
The sudden death of Professor Parrington in June 1929, delayed 
the appearance of the present volume, and left the chapters com- 
pleted to 1900 only. The volume is a splendid fragment which 
makes the author’s death more keenly regretted. The present 
study, dealing with the industrialization of America under the 
leadership of the middle class and the beginnings of a critical 
attitude towards the ideals of that class, is concerned chiefly with 
the spirit of realism that emerged to challenge the romanticisms 
of an earlier age, and the intellectual revolt brought about by 
science. Professor Parrington’s interpretations are always inter- 
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esting and presented with the modesty of deep scholarship and 
research. His complete catalogue of contemporary writers and 
his placement of them in their relative importance would have 
added greatly to the interest of the volume. F.S. P. 





Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester: 1208-1265. By CHARLES 
Bémont. Translated by E. F. Jacos. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $4.50. 

In retranslating M. Bémont’s classical monograph upon the 
famous Earl of Leicester, Mr. Jacob has done a distinct service to 
scholars who find themselves limited to translations of M. Bémont’s 
works. This particular biography has long been regarded as the 
chief authority upon its subject matter. It is a most thorough 
piece of historical research. Originally presented in 1885 as a 
doctorate thesis at the Sorbonne, Bémont’s work at once became 
indispensable for an adequate understanding of a critical period 
in English constitutional development. The present edition has 
been brought up to date and it embodies the results of research 
during the last forty years. The format is excellent; and a few 
striking illustrations embellish the text. M. Bémont’s book is 
not intended for the casual reader. The very depth of his research 
does not lend itself to grace of style. The general conclusion of 
the author is this: De Montfort “served the cause of political 
liberty. Like Thomas a Becket, for that end he died.” L. K. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Story Collections—A successor to the “Omnibus of Crime” 
is found in the anthology of fifty-seven tales of mystery, intrigue 
and romance called “Great Stories of Real Life” (Cape and 
Smith. $3.00). In this volume of almost 1,000 pages Edgar Wal- 
lace, Lewis Melville, Max Pemberton and others retail some of 
the remarkable cases of recent years and recall some of the 
anecdotes which thrilled other generations beside our own. This 
is a book for the mystery lover who may want to take his thrills 
in brief shocks at well regulated intervals. 

The second book of “ Blue Ribbon Stories” (Appleton. $2.50), 
edited by Mabel L. Robinson and illustrated by Decie Merwin, 
is, like its predecessor, an anthology of stories that have been 
adjudged thoroughly representative of the best in young people’s 
reading. There is a wide variety in subject matter: stories of 
athletics, animal life, business, aviation, travel, adventure and other 
topics of interest to boys and girls. Ralph Henry Barbour, of 
course, is represented, and with him a number of other writers 
who have long held the interest of young readers and rewarded 
them with much information and entertainment. 

If you believe that a mystery a day keeps the psychologist away, 
you will welcome and enjoy “The Third Baffle Book” (Crime 
Club. $2.00), by Lassiter Wren and Randle McKay. For those 
who have not yet seen the Baffle Books, it might be well to say 
that the present volume contains some forty problems in the de- 
tection of crime or the solution of mysteries, with diagrams and 
sketches to help the ambitious amateur sleuth. In a special section 
of the book there are answers given to the questions asked at the 
end of each Baffle. If you like to measure your powers of observa- 
tion or entertain your guests with brain testers, you have suf- 
ficient material at hand for an enjoyable work-out in some of 
these psychological twisters. 

Lewis Melville and Reginald Hargreaves have edited “Great 
English Short Stories” (Viking. $5.00) in a volume of 1,100 
pages. Ejighty-three stories of as many writers have been col- 
lected in this volume to provide interesting reading and to dem- 
onstrate to some extent the development of the short story. The 
compilers disarm the critic of his conventional weapon against 
anthologies, by deploring the omission of some “great names” 
due to the “implacable determination on the part of a few authors 
to deny the inclusion of specimens of their work in any collec- 
tion of representative stories,” and again by apologizing for the 
inclusion of some stories, not because they can substantiate a 
claim to greatness, but rather on the score of their historical 
reflection which served the editors in showing the short story 
in the various periods of its development. 
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Spiritual Reading.—It comes as a bit of welcome news that 
settles anxiety to know that Francis P. Le Buffe, S.J., is con- 
tinuing his popular series of short reflections on the strong texts 
of Holy Scripture which bring support and encouragement in 
desolation and trial. The fifteenth series of “My Changeless 
Friend” (Apostleship of Prayer. 30 cents) is dedicated to “ Isaac 
Jogues and Jean Brébeuf and their companions robed richly red 
in the blood of their martyrdom.” This little volume contains 
nineteen short meditations that are well in line with the author’s 
aim of winning for us courage in our daily trials. Excellent as 
the projected series “ Let Us Pray,” by the same author, promises 
to be, it is consoling to know that it is to form a companion, and 
not to take the place of the little wells of strength and consola- 
tion which many readers have learned to seek and find in the 
series about “My Changeless Friend.” 

In a modest little volume of eight chapters, Alexander J. Cody, 
S.J., presents a group of essays which he calls “Gardens and 
Grottos and Other Whimsies” (Gilmartin Press. $1.00). Many 
of these essays appeared originally in the Magnificat, but it was 
a happy thought to bring them together in one volume to increase 
instances of the author’s skill in turning such familiar things 
as kitchens and dogs and handkerchiefs into means for spiritual 
reflection and meditation. But the writer is not preaching in 
these chapters. In fact sometimes it is only in the last line that 
the lesson is hinted or the association of ideas brought home. 
Instance the chapter on “ The Wonder of a Handkerchief” which 
concludes with a quick reference, strong in its brevity, to a 
“Dead Face’s covering reverently folded to one side at Easter 
dawn.” 

The fourth volume of “ Meditations and Readings” (Herder. 
$2.00) covers the period after Pentecost from the eleventh to 
the end of the seventeenth week. There are meditations for 
every day of this season and readings selected from the writings 
of St. Alphonsus. The work is edited by John Baptist Coyle, 
C.SS.R. 


— 


The Pamphlet Rack.—The recent reawakening of interest in 
Catholic pamphlets and the stirring of new zeal on the part of 
racktenders should give an assurance of hearty welcome to the 
many new pamphlets which have been added to the already well- 
filled lists. 

The America Press has issued the excellent summary of the 
present position of the Anglican church as prepared by William 
H. McClellan, S.J., under the title, “Can Anglicanism Unite with 
Rome?” (America Press. 5 cents). Father McClellan, who is a 
convert of many years’ standing and who knows thoroughly the 
aims and aspirations of the sincere seekers after unity, discusses 
for them in this brief study, “The Imperishable Aspiration,” “ The 
Mind of Rome,” “The Mind of Rome Unchanged,” and finally, 
“The Actual Prospect.” Four instructive papers of John H. Fasy 
S.J., are included in the pamphlet, “Why I Am a Catholic” 
(America Press. 5 cents). The first paper answers the question: 
Why I Worship God; the second, Why I Believe in God ; the third, 
Why I am a Christian; and the fourth, Why I am a Catholic. A 
well-pointed and brief discussion of the Divinity of Christ is of- 
fered in “ Christ True God” (America Press. 5 cents), by Martin 
J. Scott, S.J.; and the persistent question of birth control is dis- 
cussed by Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., in “ Birth Control Is Wrong” 
(America Press. 5 cents). 

The Queen’s Work Press has issued two new pamphlets by 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J.: “ Christ Lives On,” some reflections on the 
mystery daily repeated in the Holy Eucharist; and “ You Can’t 
Live That Way,” a sprightly discussion on modern philosophical 
methods and manners. These pamphlets sell for ten cents each. 
The same press has issued in its five-cent pamphlets a stirring 
account of adventures by Timothy L. Bouscaren, S.J. “ Facing 
the Danger” will have a special appeal for boys, but it will bring 
much information to other readers also. “Mass Prayers and 
Hymns for Congregational Use,” arranged by Joseph Reiner, S.J., 
is a handy and practical booklet for use at the Sodality or Stu- 
dents’ Mass. 
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Certain People. Burnt Offering. Rock and Sand. The 
Open Secret. Staying with Relations. 


The extremely versatile and competen’ pen of Edith Wharton 
has brought us in touch with “Certain People” (Appleton. $2.00) 
in vastly different circumstances. In this book, the well-known 
author introduces her characters in six short stories, emphasizing 
in turn psychology, mystery, pathos, romance, humor and ghostli- 
ness. They are all well done, with swift and sure characterization 
and carefully conceived atmosphere. The “Certain People” cre- 
ated by Edith Wharton are full-blooded cosmopolitans who carry 
their roles adequately against a fifteenth or a twentieth century 
background; in the desert or on Fifth Avenue, in the happy fields 
of Kent or the sinful shadows of old Cyprus. It is a stimulating 
book, admirably expressed. 

“ Burnt Offering” (Brentano. $2.50), by Jeanne Galzy, is the 
Brentano prize novel for 1930. It professes to be a psychological 
study of a school teacher’s unfulfilled maternal yearnings. Marie 
Pascal’s colorless life is set against the background of a dull flat 
and the seventh-grade classroom of a French public school, not, 
by the way, a convent school, as the jacket blurb states. Her 
affection centers about Annette, her pupil, who becomes the child 
of her dreams. Follows a dreary account of the heroine’s rhapso- 
dies over the smudges on Annette’s exercises, her anguish at the 
separation during the holidays. The author attains reality and 
sureness of touch only when she describes Marie's victorious strug- 
gle for the child’s life in the crisis of pneumonia. Apart from 
this incident the story moves uncertainly and vaguely. It is un- 
convincing. 

In John Rathbone Oliver’s “Rock and Sand” (Macmillan. 
$2.50), a sensible and likeable girl of a disrupted American fam- 
ily, finds a strange fascination in a quaint Canadian village lost 
somewhere in the hills above the St. Lawrence. Here is a book 
where episode and situations are alike dramatic and real, but there 
is a fatal evolution of characters. A vivid personality, Anne Ran- 
dolph, becomes a colorless nobody; her cowardly, unimpressive 
brother develops into a social power. Amyas Dufour, the character 
of the story, evolves most amazingly into a Catholic priest. And so 
on. The life of the habitant is brilliantly sketched, but the un- 
folding of the story shows a pitiful lack of motivation. The finest 
character of the lot dies, unfortunately, just as the plot of the 
story is launched. 

“The Open Secret” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), by Oliver 
Onions, is a most exasperating form of fiction. It is an after-the- 
War story, with England in the toils of social discord as its back- 
ground. The setting is good, the characters are introduced with 
great promise—and then go nowhere. Halsey Vibart—charity 
might dub him a hero—does not know what it is all about; no 
more does the reader. The motives, the plot, the obscure agencies 
at work are successfully concealed from the reader until the last 
page, and beyond. The author, undoubtedly, had his tongue in his 
cheek when he wrote the title. To make matters worse, the book 
is tantalizingly interesting until the last chapter when it takes an 
unmitigated flop and leaves the reader disgusted with the hero 
and the author; but mainly, with the author. 

The relations about whom Rose Macaulay writes in “ Staying 
with Relations” (Horace Liveright. $2.50), are an aunt, a new 
uncle by marriage, a cousin and her husband, and various step 
cousins. They are spending the winter at a villa in the wilds of 
Guatemala. Catharine Gray, a young English female, a novelist 
of some repute and a character student of more enthusiasm, is 
“staying.” After a very brief renewal of acquaintance with her 
relations, she classifies them all according to type, unhesitatingly 
and with dogmatic precision. Miss Macaulay then proceeds, 
through a series of delightful incidents and charming conversa- 
tions, to demonstrate her own thesis, that “students of character 
are usually wrong.” The book flows with ease and calm; never 
thrilling, it is replete with description and has much of gentle 
irony. This irony reaches its height, perhaps, in the little conceit 
that, while the author is showing just how wrong Catharine Gray 
has been, she is proving, while the reader gladly applauds, just 
how correct is Miss Macaulay. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 





words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications, 


A Tour of the Holy Land 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some of your readers may be interested to know that the Ponti- 
fical Biblical Institute, in accordance with its annual custom, is 
arranging a tour of the Holy Land for the spring of 1931. The 
purpose of the tour is one of study, and the journey is intended 
particularly for priests engaged in preaching or teaching or in 
the care of souls. 

The travelers will leave Brindisi, Italy, for Alexandria, Egypt, 
on Sunday, April 19. A short stay at Cairo will give an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the museum and the pyramids of Gizeh. From 
Cairo the journey will be made by train to Jerusalem, where all 
will be accommodated at the Pontifical Biblical Institute. Under 
the guidance of the professors of the Institute, they will visit 
the sanctuaries both within and without the Holy City. Some 
time will then be spent in Samaria and Galilee, and those places 
will be visited which, beside their spiritual interest, are helpful 
to the understanding of the Holy Text. Returning, the expedition 
leaves Haifa on May 13, and arrives at Brindisi May 17. 

The price for the tour (from Brindisi to Brindisi), including 
meals and lodging, is fixed at fifty-five pounds sterling (about 
$267.50). Those who may wish to take part in the tour or who 
may desire further information are requested to write to Rev. 
Fr. Rector, Pontifical Biblical Institute, Piazza della Pilotta 35, 
Roma (101), Italy. 


Rome, Italy. (Rev.) Aucust Bea, S.J., Rector, 


Pontifical Biblical Institute. 


Misanthropic? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Am [| a grim, sullen, morose old misanthrope when I ignore the 
bright side of Ella M. E. Flick’s pleasant little sketch, “ She 
Made a Christian Out of Bill,” and draw a moral of my own? 

I am Sister Theodore’s next-of-kin. Such a jolly, irrepressible, 
rosy young miss, just turned seventeen, was Sister Theodore when 
she and her mother went hand in hand to the convent on Enter- 
ing Day! As her mother stumbled back alone, she drew deep, 
unwarranted draughts of consolation from the reflection that 
nuns live such peaceful, unperturbed lives! 

Five years later, which is to say, after three years of parish 
school teaching, as flat as a rug was Sister Theodore, with a 
breakdown, not the least contributing cause of which was the 
wear and tear of making Christians out of too many ill-bred little 
Bills. 

Oh, I know nuns give their lives to God and, I have been 
rhetorically informed, ask only to die in their tracks. But, con- 
sidering the myriads of Causes with neatly laid tracks lying idle 
for lack of nuns to die in them, my miserable, parsimonious soul 
rebels when they die in tracks which could easily be filled by 
some Bill’s buxom progenitrix, particularly when that lady is 
virtually passing out from sheer lack of a cause to die for. 

I am all for the parish school, and who is not? I doubt, how- 
ever, if that saving institution was intended to make lazybones 
out of parents while Christianizing their progeny. It’s a primary 
certificate to a Ph.D. that Bill’s mother is a convent girl and 
Bill’s father a Catholic-college boy. There is no good reason 
why they could not teach their son to make a rubrical Sign of 
the Cross. But of course the Sisters know just how! 

The mother of Sister Theodore, in continuous ill health and in 
the worry and anxiety of guiding her own seven through the 
plagues of childhood, nevertheless taught the seven their prayers 
and their catechism, and to love Mass and to dread mixed mar- 
riages. The parish-school era had arrived before the family circle 
was completed, but the lady would have considered it indecent to 
let a child out of the house without having equipped him in his 
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pre-school years with enough religion to insure at least a death- 
bed repentance. When the nuns got hold of them, they had a 
chance to put on a few flourishes. Witness Sister Theodore! 

Modern Catholic matrons are a lazy lot, an opinion which will 
doubtless be deleted by America’s chivalrous editor, so I won't 
mention it, but I think so just the same. 


Albany, N. Y. Next O’Kin. 


Speaking of Parents 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When I returned last week from a lengthy sojourn in Europe, 
four months of which were spent in the Eternal City, my first 
joyful duty consisted in reading the back numbers of AMERICA. 
Of special interest is the pointed editorial in the issue of September 
27, 1930, on “ The Exceptional Child.” 

Now America’s editorials rarely challenge my combativeness. 
Since this matchless weekly came to my notice one Sunday, twenty 
years ago, through being offered, for sale at the door of St. 
Nicholas’ Church in Atlantic City, down to the present morning, 
it has been my chief help in realizing the great fact that education 
is a battle for the soul. When this axiom, so valiantly promul- 
gated in America, shall have been adopted generally by parents 
and school practitioners, then may the world easily take a holiday 
from building prisons, reformatories, insane asylums, and neuras- 
thenic hospitals. 

In commenting on the plan of the Office of Education to pro- 
vide special facilities for the training of “children who are men- 
tally or morally of an exceptional type,” I wish the editor had 
emphasized the fact that all children are exceptional, that Heaven 
does not standardize soul-patterns, and that any schooling worthy 
of the name will provide individual opportunity for the normal 
child as well as the handicapped. If that seems a strong state- 
ment, may I say that I prescribe it for use at full strength? 

According to recent statistics, ten per cent of our public-school 
pupils are subnormal or otherwise different from what a good, 
bright, teachable child ought to be. What a frightful confession 
of failure have we here, failure of both home education and 
schooling, that while possibly one child in a hundred enters the 
world with a mental handicap, our present system of child- 
management is guilty of increasing tenfold the proportion of 
unfortunates ! 

We should by no means blame the school primarily for these 
terrifying conditions. Neither should we fondly hope that any 
mere school system will provide the remedy. What can the Office 
of Education do, except increase its staff of “ experts ”"—special- 
ists, psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, etc., etc., at taxpayers’ expense? 

The real and only remedy, the remedy that will raise the moral 
and intellectual level of the United States while lowering taxes, 
is the movement, sponsored by N. C. W. C., “ Back to the Home.” 

When every child gets suitable discipline and instruction at 
home from birth to the age of seven—the earliest age at which 
schooling outside the home may safely and effectively be given— 
the wayward or subnormal or stupid child will no longer consti- 
tute a national menace. 

That single editorial is good for an entire volume of comment, 
which must be postponed temporarily. In conclusion, let me add 
that, on that memorable Sunday in the long ago when AMERICA 
was first offered for sale at the door of St. Nicholas’, no fewer 
than 150 copies were quickly disposed of, to the surprise and 
delight of the indefatigable pastor, the Rev. F. J. McShane, O.S.A. 

Minerva, N. Y. Exra Francis Lyncu, Founder, 

National League of Teacher-Mothers. 


“Relics of All Sorts” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for December 27, 1930, Father Blakely 
writes that Washington resigned his commission (1783) in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. Did not this event take place at 
Annapolis? 

Baltimore. N. T. 

[America thanks N. T. and hastens to correct the error. Con- 
gress was sitting at Annapolis at the time Washington resigned 
his commission.—Ep, AMERICA. ] 














